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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ®, 1856. 


Hates. 


THE DEATH OF CLARENCE. 


The curious and well-known story of the Duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV., having been 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, has been re- 


ceived with considerable scepticism by some of 


our historians; and certainly it would be dificult 


to conceive a fact d priori more improbable. Cla- | 


rence had rebelled against his brother and been 
forgiven; but his discontented spirit made him 
again obnoxious to Edward's resentment, and he 
was impeached of treason. The case was tried 
before the House of Lords, and Clarence was 
condemned to death. Edward had been his scle 
accuser ; but, after the sentence was passed, there 


appears to have been a struggle in his mind be- | 
tween the offended majesty of the king and the | 


natural affection of the brother, and some time 


elapsed before the law was allowed to take its | 


course. At last the Speaker of the Commons 
went up to the House of Lords, and desired that 
the sentence might be executed. Edward caused 
it to be done in secret, not wishing that his bro- 
ther should suffer the ignominy of a public exe- 
eution. The method of his punishment was not 


made known; but if we may believe the chroni- | 


clers, the general impression of the time was that 
he underwent the penalty of his treason by being 
suffocated in a cask of wine! 


The only contemporary, or nearly contempo- | 


rary, authorities for this extraordinary tale are 


Fabyan and Comines ; but their testimony would | 


undoubtedly have been held amply sufficient to 
establish anything a degree more credible. Co- 
mines, it is true, was a foreigner ; and, though he 
appears to have credited the story, qualifies his 
testimony with “comme on disoit.”. But Fabyan 
was an Englishman and a Londoner, and had no 
doubt about it whatever. “The Duke of Cla- 
rence,” he says, “ was secretly put to death and 
drowned in a barrel of Malvesye within the 
Tower.” Nor is there any contradictory testi- 
mony; the Continuator of the Croyland Chronicle 


only says, “ Factum est id, qualecunque erat, 
genus supplicii,” showing that be himself was not | 


acquainted with the circumstances. What, then, 
are we to think of the affair? Are we to believe 
that this extraordinary mode of punishment was 
actually had recourse to? Or, if not, are we to 


believe that it was the general opinion of the | 


time? ‘The report must have spread far to reach 
Comines, and must have appeared to him to rest 
on tolerably respectable authority, otherwise so 
intelligent a historian would scarcely have men- 
tioned it in the way he has done. However extra- 
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ordinary then it may appear to us, one would 


| think the nineteenth century ought to distrust its 


judgment of a fact which contemporaries appear 


| to have had so little difficulty in believing. 


A solution of this riddle has occurred to me, 


| the value of which I leave better judges to de- 


cide. I shall be happy to meet with anything 
confirmatory of my theory; but should any of 
your correspondents see arguments against it, 
they can do me no greater favour than by demo- 
lishing my speculations. Meanwhile the follow- 
ing remarks may, I hope, be not uninteresting. 

If I were to ask, Did they kill him ‘first and 
drown him afterwards? I suppose I should be 


| considered guilty of something like an Irish bull. 


Yet this is exactly what is implied, if the expres- 
sion of Fabyan above quoted be construed strictly : 
“The Duke of Clarence was put to death, and 
drowned in a barrel of Malvesye.” Of course we 


| must not look for a rigid adherence to grammar 


in such a writer; but if it can be satisfactorily 
made out that the word “drown” was used in old 
English authors in such a manner that it would 
have been no absurdity to talk of drowning a dead 
body, then Fabyan’s grammar is in this instance 
vindicated, and we have got a new version of the 
death of Clarence. 

I find in Shakspeare two instances which I 
think go some way to prove this. The first is in 
the well-known speech of Prospero in The Tem- 
pest: 

“T'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
Vil drown my book.” 

Burying and drowning here appear to be quite 
analogous processes. The thing that is to be 
drowned has no more life in it than the thing 
that is to be buried. But it may be thought that 
the word “drown” is here used by poetic licence, 
with a slight departure from its strict signifi- 
cation. ‘The next instance is plain prose. When 
Parolles, in All's Well that Ends Weil, having 
undertaken to recover his drum, is deliberating 
by what device he shall excuse himself for not 
accomplishing his task, he says : 

“T would the cutting of my garments would serve my 
turn; or the breaking of my Spanish sword . . . . or, to 
drown my clothes and say I was stripped.” 

If inanimate objects could be “ drowned,” why 
not dead bodies ? 

Iam the more inclined to this theory because 
it explains another instance — the only other in- 
stance I know of — of a death concerning which 
there was a similar report. In a certain ballad or 
rhyming history of the “ Ladye Bessie,” or Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VIL, the 
heroine alludes to the murder of her brothers, 
Edward V. and the Duke of York, by their uncle 

Lichard IIL, in these words : 
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“ He dyd my brethren to the deathe on a daye 
In their bed where they did lye. 
He drowned them both in a pype of wyne,” * 

I can see no way of reconciling this startling 
inconsistency except in the manner in which [ 
have attempted to account for the story of Cla- 
rence. And it is remarkable that the fate of 
Clarence and the fate of the princes were alike 
shrouded in mystery. The body of Clarence was 
never shown to the public, and nobody knew what 
ultimately became of it ; the bodies of the princes 
were not discovered for many generations. But 
the world is never content to remain ignorant of 
the fate of those who have once been prominently 
before it; and in the absence, probably, of any 
certain information about the disposal of the 
bodies, rumour had recourse to the ingenious 
contrivance of a wine cask. 

Thus, I venture to think, we may possibly 
divest these two rumours of the improbability 
connected with the mode of death. But we have 
still to consider the “drowning” or immersing of 
the bodies. That this should have been done in 
wine, either in the case of Clarence or the princes, 
appears unlikely. Immersion in wine would, no 
doubt, have preserved the bodies, but the object, 
both with Edward IV. and with Richard IIL, 
would have been rather to annihilate them, or 
secrete them beyond the possibility of after-dis- 
covery. With regard to the bodies of Edward V. 
and his brother, Rastell gives a story which most 
probably obtained currency before the confession 
of the murderers, that they were carried out to 
sea, and there sunk. May it not have been sup- 
posed that they were committed to the deep in a 
wine cask? The idea was not unnatural. A 
wine cask taken out to sea as part of a ship's 
cargo would create no suspicion. A wine cask 
might be tossed overboard and nobody be one 
whit the wiser. To this fate popular rumour may 
have consigned the bodies both of Clarence and 
the princes ; and it seems just possible that Fa- 
byan may have meant no more when he said that 
the former was “drowned in a barrel of Malm- 
sey.” 

1 know not, indeed, if it can be at all made out 
that in medieval English “a pipe of wine,” or “a 
barrel of Malmsey,” ever meant the vessel without 
the liquor; but | may remark that modern gram- 
matical usage differs more from ancient usage in 
the matter of prepositions than in any other part 
of speech. Of this Horne Tooke gives an instance 
from the old play of the Sad Shepherd : 

“ Marian. Come, Amie, you'll go with us. 

Amie. 1 am not well. 

;, Lionel. She’s sick of the yong shep’ard that bekist 
ier, 

In this case “of” is used where we should say 
“for,” the difference being easily accounted for, 


* Harl. MSS. 367, f. 89 





as explained by the author of the Diversions of 
Purley, by extending the expression thus, “She 
is sick for love of * the young shepherd.” Ancient 
usage abbreviated the expression by omitting “for 
love;” modern usage would rather omit “love of.” 
Now may we not deal with the words “a barrel 
of wine” in a manner somewhat similar? In our 
day they mean “a barrel full of wine ;” but who 
knows that Fabyan may not have meant “a barrel 
Sor the holding of wine” ? 

But if this philological explanation will not 
serve, it may at least be conceded that the wine 
cask could easily have been converted into a cask 
of wine by the natural love of the marvellous, and 
that though both Fabyan and Comines got the 
story on what seemed very reliable authority, the 
tale might have been slightly modified before it 
came to them. But the “drowning” of the corpse 
is what I principally seek to establish, not that it 
was immersed in water instead of wine. 

James GAIRDNER. 





BRIEFS. 


Before seeing Mr. Biencowe’s notices on the 
East Bergholt parish books (2 S. ii. 121.), I had 
intended to draw attention to the lists of the 
sums formerly collected under royal authority by 
means of “briefs,” which are prefixed to many 
ancient = registers, as they contain various 
scraps of information regarding the repairs and 
rebuilding of churches, accidents, &c., the dates 
of which are likely to prove useful to the topo- 
grapher and historian. A vast storehouse of facts 
of this kind already exists in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” I shall therefore add an abstract of the list 
ijn my own parish register as a supplement to Mr. 
B.’s communication, which example may be fol- 
lowed by other contributors. 


Collected in Ormsby St. Margaret. 


Jan. 24, 1675, Collected by vertue ofa letter £ s. d, 
patent or briefe for y* building the Parish 
Church of Newent in Gloucestershire the 
sume of nineteen pence - - - 

Jan. 16, 1675. Collected for ye Parish Church 
of Oswestree in y* County of Salop, demo- 
lished in y* late Civil War, the sunie of 
three shillings and nine pence’ - - 00 03 09 

September 24, 1676. Collected for ye Towne 
and Porte of Topsham in Devon the sume 


00 01 07 


of one shilling nine pence hafpeny - 00 01 094 
Feb. 4, 1676. For a burning at Eatd, near 
Windsor, in y* County of Bucks - - 00 OL 08 


July 19%, 1677. For Blithburgh in Suff., briefe 

for a fire happening about June 22,76 - 006 03 06 
July 22, 77. Cottenham in Cambs. - - 00 05 00 
Aug* 5,77. Towcester in Northampton, fire - 00 01 074 
March 17, 77. Burning in Rickmersworth - 00 O01 06g 
March 31, 78. Do. Harlington in Middlesex - 00 01 08 
Septem. 8, 78. Do. Wem in Salop - - 00 01 06 





* Or, “of love for.” 
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Septem. 29, 78. Do. Uffington in Lincolnsh. - 
March 9, 1678. Do. Horsham, St. Faith’s - 
March 23, 1679. Do. Pattingha in Stafford - 

June 1, 1679, Do. in Towne and Port of 
Dover - . 

Septemb. 7, 1679. Do. Lurgishal in Wilts - 

Jan, 17%, 1680. Collected for the Redemption 

of slaves in Turky, etc., y° sume of 1! 12* 54 

March 13, 1680. Burning of Tadcaster, Yorks. 

April 10", 1681. Do. at Roxford in Cambs. - 

August 21", 1681. Collected to a brief for y® 
poor Protestants in Poland 

September 18, 1681. Burning in Stafford - 

September 28, 1681. Do. in ye Town of Bish- 
ton, in y* Parish of Colwich, Stafford - 

ffebruary 19%, 168}. Do. Hansworth, Yorks. 

february 26, 1684. Do. East Budly in Devon 

March 5, 168}. Do, East Peckham in Kent’ - 

March 25, 1684. Collected to a brief for ye 
Relief of the French Protestants, the suine 
of one pound fourteen shillings and nine 
pence. 

Collected y" to a brief for repairing a great 
church in St. Albans in Hertfordshire, y* 
sume of thirteen shillings. 

April 9", 1682. Burning in Caister, Linc. - 

July 16, 1682. Collected y" to a brief for a 
burning in a place called y® Maze, in y* 
Parishes of S* Thomas y® Ap’le and St 
Olave, in y* Towne and Burrough of South- 
Wark, in the County of Surrey - 

September 24, 1682. Burning of New Wind- 
sor, Berks. - - - 

Do. For a burning in London . 

9ber 19", 82. Do. at Preston, Candever, in y® 
County of South-Hampton - 

Dec. 3, 82. Do. at Stoke, near Clare, in Su, - - 

Dee. 17, 1682. Do. at Ensham in Oxfordsh. - 

July 17, 1683. Do. at Wapping in London - 

Septem. 23, 1683. Do. at Colomptd, Devon - 

Septem. 30, 1683. Do. at Bessinghere, 
Cambs. - 

March 25, 1684. Do. ‘at New. Market in Suff, 

Also to a burning in Channel Row, in y* City 
of Westminster in Middlesex - 

Septemb. 28, 1684. Collected y" a brief for 
rebuilding a greatly dilapidated Church in 
Portsmouth, in y* County of Hampshire - 

ffebr. 10, 84. Burning at Sutton in Caister in 
Northhampt. - 

ffeb. 22, 1684. Do. in Castor whin Ryley, in 
y® County of North aageen - 

March 1st, 84. Do. in Ely - 

April 5, 85. Do. at Elsewas in Staffordsh. - 

April 19, 85, Do. at Staverton in... . - 

May 3, 1685. Do. in Swaffam (Nor f.) - 

May 31, 1685. Collected y" to a brief he 
Market Deeping in Lincolneshire - 

April 26", 1685. Burning at Seveeien in y® 
County of Norff. (?) - 

June 8, .685. Collected y" toa petition for y® 
burning of Stody Parsonage, in y* County ‘of 
Norff., the sume of three and fifty shillings 
and three pence. 

July 5, 85. Burning at Beamister, Ce Dorset 

July 19, 1685. Collected for an inundation of 
water at Kirkcanton in y* Comme « of Cum- 
berland - 

Aug* 2, 1685. Burning at Haxby it in York- 
shire’ - ° 
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Aug. 16, 1685. Do. in . . . . C° Wilts - 
Aug. 30, 1685. Do. at Ilfreston, Co Sussex - 
Oct. 25, 1685. Do, at Stantd in Suaff. - 
May 9, 1686. Do. in Hereford - . 
Septemb. 12, 1686. Collected y® to y* repair- 
ing y® Church of Eynsbury in y* ‘County ad 
Huntingdon - . 
October 21*, 1688. Collected to Mr. Hutton’s 8 
petition for his burnt Vicaridg in Norff. - 
March 25, 1690. Collected to a brief for a 
burning in East Smithfield, in the parish 
of St Botolph without Aldgate, in ye County 
of Middlesex, the loss being 6060" - 
It™. Burning at New Alresford in Hampsh. - 
Oct 19, 1690. Do. at St Ives, Ce Muntingten 
Nov. 2, 1690. Do. in Stafford 
Nov. 30. Do. at Bishops Lavington in Wilts 
Dec. 14, 1690. Do. in Southwark = - - 
April 5, 1691. Do, at Morpeth in Northum- 
berland — - 
April 12, 1691. Collected to a Briefe for the 
loss of Mr. Clopton of Norwich, one peiy. 
July 20, 1691. Burning in East and West 
‘Teingmouth and Shaldon in y* County of 
Devon - 

Septem. 20, 1691. Do. in Thirske in y® North 
Riding of Yorksh. - - 

March 6, 1692. Do. in Bealt, Oo Brecon - 

August 18, etc., 1692, Collected y" to a Briefe 
for Redemption of Cagtipan in Algier, Sally, 
and Barbary - 

Oct. 9%, 1692. Bur ning in Ledbury, Ce Here- 
ford 


Novemb. 6, 1692. Burning at Hedon in 


Yorksh, - 
Decemb. i, 1692. Do. in Havant in South- 
hamptonshire - - 
January 8, 1692 (8]. Do. in Ellesworth, 
Ce Cambs. - 
ffebr. 6, 1692. Do. at Tunbridg Wells, re 


Ken 

April 3, 1693. Collected then to the Burning 
and plundering of Druridg Weddrington 
and Chebborne in Northumberland - 

= 30, 1693. Bumning in Lambeth, Ce Sur- 

July “gm, 1693. Do. in Churchill, Ce Oxon - 

August 6t, 1693. Collected to a double burn- 
ing at Dennis Gunton’s of Wickmer in y* 
Co. of Norffulk  - - 

Decemb. 3, 1693. Busning at Wooller, re 
North. . - 

August 5, 1694. Do. in Yalding, ve Kent - 

Novemb. 29, 1694. Collected to a Briefe for 
the ffrenc h Protestants - 

April 10%, 1695, Burning in y* »Citie of York 

| It, in Nether-Haven and 
ffiddleton, Ce Wilts - - 

| July 28, 95. Do. at Grand-Cester, Cambs. - 

Aug. 25, 1695. Do. at Gillingam in Dorset - 

Sept. 22, 1695. Do. at Trinitie wiauan, King- 
ston upon Hull - 

ffeb. 23, 1695. Do. by lightening i in Holbeach, 
in Holland in Lincolnshire 

Aug. 31, 1696. Burning in Broughton, Co 
S'hHampton - - 

September 13, Do, in St Olave, Southwark, 
Ce Surrey - 

Octob. 18, 1696. Do. of Robert Barker of Aby 


in Lincolns, - ° 


— — 0. 
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Nov. 1, 1696. 
Ely - 

ffebruary y® last, 1696, 
Suff - - - - 

Septemb. 28*, 1697. Collected y®" to the re+ 
_ of the Church of West Halton in y* 

‘ounty of Lincolne - ~ ° 

Octob 10%, 97. 
for: ish. - 

April 3, 1698. Collec ted y" to y® Burning of 
y° houses of Richt Uriel of Cockermouth 
in y® County of Cumberland - 

Apr. 17, 1698. Burning in Litch-field, 
fordsh. - - - - - 

October 24, 1698. Collected for Redemptid of 
Thomas Rose of Lynn, a Slave in Morocco 

8rer 16, 1698. Burning in Newbury, Ce Berks. 

February 5, 1698, Do. at Minehead in So- 
mersetsh. - 

March 5, 1698, Do. at Derby: -Court in West- 
minster - 

— 19, 98. 

¢ Fields - - - - - 

April 17,18, 19, 20, 27. Collected to persecuted 
Protestants in Piemont, Sauoy, &c., and 
French Protestants Refugees in Switzerland 

April 13, 1699. Collected y® to a Brief for a 
~~} at Lancaster - 

Octob. 3, 1700. Collected y® to a Briefe for 
Ransoming Captive Seamen from y* King 
of Fez and Morrocco in Turky = - - 

Octob. 19, 1701. I published a Briefe for a fire 
at Hormonden in y* County of Kent, y* loss 
being above 1000", and being after y* expi- 
ration of y® time for gathering, there was 
nothing given to it. 

December 26, 1701. Collected y™ to the Re- 
pair of Bromley Church in Staffordshire - 

ffebruary 7, 1701. Collected y® in y* Parish 
for y* Burning of Leominster Church in y* 
County of Hereford - - - 

ffebruary 15", 1701. Collected y® in y* Parish 
Church for y* Damage of mye Church in y* 
County of Sussex - 

June 10%, 1702. Collected y" in y* Parish of 
Orm’sby St Margaret towards y° Repara- 
tion of Chester Cathedral - - 

Aug. 16, 1702. Burning in Ely - - 

Septemb. 13. Burning at Holleston in Staf- 
fordsh. - 

Septemb. 20. Collected in y* Parish Chure h 
to y® ruines of Chepstow Cann in y® 
C ounty of cg ay . 

January y* 17, 1702. Collected in ye Parish 
Church to ye Damage of Corn-Mills by 
fllouds, &c. in Congleton in y® County of 
Chester - 

ffeb. 7, 1702. Fire at Shutsford in y* County 
of Oxon, i.e. be mom - 

Mar. 7, 1702. Collected in y* Parish to fe- 
pairing g S* Giles Church in Shrewsbury in 

ye ounty of Salop 

April 11", ‘Do. to y® Briefe of Monks Harby, 
seaventeen pence ha’peiiy. 

July 18, 1703. Fire at Wrottesley in Stafford- 
— - 

Aug. 1, 1703. "Burning | in Bpittlefields Ham- 
1S i in Stepney ° 

Aug. 29, 1/03. Burning at Faringdon, co 
Berks. - - - - - 


Do. at Streatham in y* Isle of 


Do. at Mildenhall in 
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£:3d 

Teer 12, 1703. Do, at Fesdingteldg, C South- 
ampton - - It It 
8ber 10, 1703. Du. at Tuxford, Nottingham “ 22 

1707. 

May 4%, Burning « Herth Marston, OC 
Bucks. - = S 5 

And Collected to y* repair of Broseley 
Church in the County of Salop - - 24 
June 29. Burning of Towcester 5 

July 13. Do. of Joseph Wakelin at Hartly 
Green in y® County of Stafford = - 5 


July 27. Do. in Spilsby, Ce of Lincoln. 
August 10. Do. in Shire-lane, C° of Middlesex 1 
November 16. Collected to y® rebuilding of 

Dursley Church and steeple fallen downe 

in y® County of Gloucester, one peny. 
November y® 9. Buming at Heavitres, Co 

Devon “ 83 
November y® 234, 1707. Collected te the’ re- 

building of y¢ Parish Church and Tower of 


Orford in Suffolk - a 
Novemb, 30. Burning at Southam, C° War- 

wick - 10 
May 24, 1708. Burning at Bewaly, oO Wor- 

cester - - - 8 
May 9%, Do. at Woodhurst, © Huntingdon 8 
May 16. Do. at Wincanton in Somersetsh. - 6 
May 23. Do. at Alcdbury cum Weston, C° 

Huntingdon 8 
July 25. Toa Robbery by the Fre neh anda a 

burning - - - - + 10 


The above entries are made and mostly signed 
by Geo. Cowper, first curate and then vicar of 
the parish, and are countersigned by the chureh- 
wardens. They show that our ancestors had no 
lack of calls at hea. rate on their charity. ‘There 
seems to have been a considerable falling off in 
their contributions after 1695 ; perhaps owing to 
pressure on account of war prices, a cause which 
acts in the same direction at the present time. 

E. 8. Tayror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 





DR. JOHN CLAYTON AND COAL GAS. 


This gentleman has received the credit of being 
one of the first, if not the first, who experimented 
on the nature of coal gas. Mr. Thos. S. Pickston, 
in his Practical Treatise on Gas Lighting, says 
(p. 69.) :— 

“ That a permanently elastic and inflammable aeriform 
fluid is evolved from pit-coal appears to have been first 
experimentally ascertained by the Rev. Dr. John Clayton, 
Dean of Kildare. With the exact date of the discovery, 
we are not acquainted; but as the communication made 
to the Earl of Egmont, F.R.S., in 1739, by Dr. Robert 
Clayton, Bishop of Cork and Orrery, purported to be an 
extract of a letter from the discoverer to the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, who died in 1691, the discovery must have been 
made prior to that event, though not published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society till the 
year 1739.” 


But no mention is made in the published por- 
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tions of his letter to prove that the author had 
discovered the property it possessed of burning 
after it had passed through water. This fact was 


mentioned in the second volume of the Chemical | 


Essays published by Dr. Watson (afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff) in 1767. And Mr. Samuel 
Hughes, in his Treatise on Gas Works, London, 
1853 (p. 9.), says: — 

“To the celebrated Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
we are indebted for the first notice of the important fact, 
that coal gas retains its inflammability after passing 
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through water into which it was allowed to ascend through | 


curved tubes,” 

Dr. Clayton, having omitted to mention his 
knowledge of this peculiarity in coal gas in his 
letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle, it was but rea- 
sonable to suppose that he was ignorant of it. 
But I find, in the Miscellanea Curiosa, London, 
1705-6-7, in vol. iii. p. 281., 

“a letter from Mr. John Clayton, Rector of Crofton, 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, to the Royal Society, May 12, 
1688, giving an account of several observables in Vir- 
ginia,” &«.— 

in which, after describing some of the severe 
storms he had witnessed during his residence in 
the colony, he adds : 

“ Durst I offer my weak reasons when I write to so 
great Masters thereof, I should here consider the nature 
of thunder, and compare it with some sulphurous spirits 
which I have drawn from coals, that I could no way 
condense, yet were inflammable, nay, would burn after 
they passed through water, and that seemingly fiercer, if 
they were not overpowered therewith. 
this spirit a considerable time in bladders; and tho’ it 
appeared as if they were only blown with air, yet, if I 
let it forth, and fired it with a match or candle, it would 
continue burning till all were spent.” 

The wording of this extract resembles the pub- 
lished portion of the communication made public 
in 1739 so closely as to leave no doubt that they 
were both written by the same person; and I 
presume it establishes beyond a doubt Dr. John 
Clayton’s claim to the discovery of gas retaining 
its inflammability after passing through water. 

T. H. W. 


Richmond, Virginia, August 23, 1856. 





NATURE, AND HER MOULD, OR DIE, FOR MAN. 


When Byron, in his Monody on the Death of 


Sheridan, laments — 
“That Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die,” 
he perhaps does not mean to imply that such is 
not the ordinary procedure of nature in her handi- 
work, at least so far as the human race is con- 
cerned, but that it is a matter of regret that in 
this so successful instance she did not stamp a 
duplicate impression. 


I have kept of | 





This, however, she has only | among the early 


done most rarely, and by accident as it were: 
witness the one or two cases of mistakeable 
identity recorded in the Causes Célébres and else- 
where, — exceptions which serve at once to illus- 
trate and prove her rule to the contrary. Yet the 
eloquent egotist, J. J. Rousseau, seems to fancy 
that men in general are made by the dozen, while 
he, as to be paralleled by none but himself, is the 
result of an experiment of questionable expe- 
diency in the way of separate manufacture : 

“Si la nature a bien ou mal fait de briser le moule 
dans lequel elle m’a jeté, c'est ce dont on ne peut juger 
qu’aprés m’avoir lu.” — Les Confessions, chap. i. 

The figure, whatever it may imply, has been a 
favourite one with eulogists. ‘The biographer of a 
comedian who amused the public in his day not 
less successfully than Sheridan winds up with — 

“L’on peut dire sans hyperbole, que la nature, aprds 
avoir fait, en cassa la moule.” — La Vie de Scaramouche, 
12mo., 1690, p. 107. 

Again, I find it in Ariosto: 
“Non é un si bello in tante altre persone, 
Natura il fece, e poi roppa la stampa.” 

Orl. Furwoso, cant. x. stanz. 84, 
and, returning to the north, in the work of our 
ancient Scottish poet : 

“ Her arms are lang, her shoulders braid, 
Her middil gent and small; 
The mold is lost wherein was maed 
This a per se of all.” 
Alexander Montgomery’s Poems. 

Here my memory fails me; perhaps others may 
be able to indicate an earlier, if not the original, 
use of the figure. WuttiaM Bares. 

Birmingham. 





DOUCEANA. 


Notes by F. Douce in his copy of Thos. Green- 
hill’s Nexpoxnéea, or the Art of Embalming, Ato., 
Lond., 1705: 

“A Copy in Longman’s Suppl. Catal., 1817, No. 9503, 
at 1/. 16s. Query, if Mr. Greenhill was aware that his 
subject had been already discussed in Penicher, 7raité 
des Embaumemens selon les anciens et lee modernes, Paris, 
1699, 12mo. ? 

“There is a receipt for embalming bodies in Jordan, 
Recueil de Littérature, p. 22. 

“See some good remarks on embalming in Voyages de 
M. du Mont, tom, ii, lettre ix. : 

“*Les Rois d’Egypte et de Syrie 
Vouloient qu’on embaumat leurs corps 
Pour rester plus long-tems morts: 
Quelle folie! 
Avant que de nos corps 
Notre ame soit partie 
Avec du vin embaumons-nous 
Pour rester plus long-tems en vie.’ 
“It has been ingeniously imagined that the practice 
Christians of embalming the bodies in 
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their crypts and catacombs originated to prevent the con- 
sequences that might otherwise have ensued from the 
corruption of the flesh when they were engaged in their 
religious meetings in those places 

“On the 6th of April, 1833. I was present at the open- 
ing of a mummy at the Charing Cross Hospital by Mr. 
Pettigrew and assistants. It was No.— in the Egyptian 
sale at Sotheby’s, March, 1835, and cost £—. 

“It was taken from a rude coffin of sycamore wood, 
and was enwrapped in many linen or cotton folds 
and bandages, that caused much trouble in removing. 
‘The body was in a dried state, with much of the flesh in 
a shrivelled state, and extremely perfect and free from 
any dislocation of the limbs. Ihe mixed materials of 
asphaltaum and linen had several fragments of gold leaf 
very finely beaten, On the feet and head were spots of 


gold leaf, but it had not been gilt all over, as Mr. P. | 


seemed to think had been the case. The flesh had be- 
come black. Nothing was found in the mummy, at least 
during the process of opening. There were present Sir 


Henry Halford, Ottley, Hawkins and Barnwell of the | 


British Museum, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Gage. Mr. Petti- 


grew delivered a very ss lecture on the occasion, | 


chiefly extracted from Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, &c. 
mouths of mummies. This could not be, previously at 
least to the Greek dynasty in Egypt. The coin of 
Hadrian, said to have been found in a mummy, and of 
which Schlegel has given some account, is of a very 
doubtful nature. Pieces of gold have been found in the 
mouths of mummies, and Coxe had a gold idol which he 
was told had been so found.” 


Notes by F. Douce in his copy of S. Gregory's 
Dialogues translaté de Latin en Francoys, printed 
by Pierre Leber, 4to. Par. : 


“See what Mr. Turner has said of these dialogues in 
his Saxon History, vol. ii. p. 317., and see particularly 
Davies’s Icon libellorum, p. 184. 

“There is a very fine MS. of Gregory’s Homilies and 
Dialogues in the French language in Bibl. Reg. 15 D. v. 

* Reasons for supposing that this work was not written 
by S. Gregory, the Great, but by a later pope of that 
name. See Archbp. Abbot’s Description of the World, 

. 217. 
< More on these dialogues in Fabricii, Bibl. Med. tat. 
iii, 250. 

“In the cathedral library at Autun is a Merovingian 
MS. of 8. Gregory’s dialogues, whence Millin justly in- 
fers that they were written by Gregory himself. See his 
Voyage dans les Départemens du Midi, tom. i. p. 329.” 


Notes by F. Douce in his copy of Abregé des 
Douze Livres Olympiades, composez par le S, 
Jehan Vander Noot, Patrice d Anvers, fol.: Anvers, 
1579 : — 


“In Balthazar’s Genealogies des Contes de Flandres, 
Antwerp, 1598, folio, are verses addressed to the reader, 
in French, by ‘Jean Vander Noot, patrice d’Anvers.’ 

“ He was in London in the reign of Eliz., where, in 
1569, he published A Theatre wherein be represented as 
wel the Miseries and Calamities that follow the Voluptuous 
Worldlings, §c., 12°, with many very curious cuts and 
sonnets. The work is ded. to Queen Eliz. From this 
dedication it appears that he had, in company with many 
of his countrymen, taken refuge in England to avoid 
the persecutions for religion in Holland and the Low 
Countries. The work consists of Petrarch’s Visions, as 
in Spenser; of Du Bellay’s sonnets (in blank verse, and 
nearly in the same words as Spenser’s rimes): ‘the 
authors declaration upon his. Visions, &c; Transl. out of 


French into English by Theodore Roest.’ Q. therefore, 
who wrote the above ‘ Visions’ and ‘ Sonnets ’? 

“In his Olympiades, 1579, he calls himself ‘ Patrice 
d’Anvers.’ In this is a good portrait of him in copper. 

* Another work by him is Hymne de Braband, 1580, 
folio, With his portrait in wood. 

“ Another, Divers CEuvres poetiques, 1581, folio. With 
his portrait in wood. 

“TI conceive the copper cuts in this very rare volume 
to have been done by Coornhaert. — F. D.” 

W. D. M. 





Minor Notes. 


Extraordinary Births.— The following ap- 
peared in many papers; I take it from The Globe 
of April 16, 1856 : 

“Sunday Morning, the 13th April, between the hours 
of 8 and 10, Mrs. E. Phinn, the wife of Edward Phinn, a 
guard in the service of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, residing at 144. Scofield Street, 


: - | Bloomsbury, Birmingh was safely delivered of five 
He stated, but erroneously, that coins were found iu the | ae aang - ery “ : 


children, three boys, born alive and doing well, and two 


| girls born dead.” 








The following is a cutting from the Sunday 
Times of August 17, 1856: 

“A Doubtful Story.— The Journal des Annonces of 
Lisle announces that a married woman, residing in a com- 
mune near that town, and who has twice been brought to 
bed of twins, has just been safely delivered of five chil- 
dren, three boys and two girls. All the children are well 
formed, but small, and are in good health. A singular 
particularity is stated by the journal to have attended 
the pregnancy of this woman. During the last two 
months all the objects before her eyes appeared to be 
several times repeated, but since her delivery her sight 
has returned to its natural state.” 

Perhaps the detail of the woman's sight in the 
last would not succeed in giving credit to the 
“doubtful story;"” but I fear that the extreme 
circumstantial detail of the first case has induced 
many readers to yield their belief to that narra- 
tive. Fortunately I have had the opportunity of 
testing its truth, and [ find that the account is 
perfectly trustworthy in all respects, except the 
matter of the five children! Mrs. Phinn had 


| only three children at one birth, and all three 


were born dead. As a rule, all extraordinary 
stories in newspapers may be taken as fact, except 
in their extraordinary details. 
C. Mansrtetp InGiesy. 
Birmingham. 


The Charter Oak of Connecticut. — The follow- 
ing from The Times of Sept. 9, 1856, ought to be 
preserved in “ N. & Q.” 


“ The old ‘Charter Oak’ of Connecticut, which stood 
near the city of Hartford, was blown down on the 21st by 
a gale of wind, to the great regret of the inhabitants. In 
1686 James II. dissolved the government of the colony, 
and demanded the surrender of the original charter 
granted by Charles II. in 1662—a very liberal one, so 
much so that it would never have passed through the 
‘ proper department’ of a much more recent age. When 
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required to surrender it the Governor and Council refused, 
even resisting the terrors of three several writs of quo 
warranto, Whitehall was a long way off in those days. 
On the 3ist October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andross and a 
guard of sixty soldiers entered Hartford to seize the 
charter by force, if necessary. The sitting of the As- 
sembly was judiciously protracted till evening, when the 
Governor and Council appeared about to yield the pre- 
cious document; it was brought in and laid on the table. 
Suddenly the lights were put out and all was darkness 
and silence; when the candles were again lighted the 
charter had vanished. The Council had not refused to 
give it up, but it was gone. The Governor was deposed, 
nevertheless, and the royal orders carried out; the charter 
had in the meantime been concealed in a gigantic oak ; 
on James’s abdication the instrument was reproduced, the 
old Governor re-elected under it, and it remained the 
organic law of the colony till 1818. From this incident 
sprung the veneration of the people for the ‘Charter 
Oak.’ It is supposed to have been a very old tree when 
America was discovered. The day after the tree was 
blown down the city band played solemn music over its 
trunk for two hours, and the city bells tolled at sunset in 
token of the public sorrow.” 

ae 


Dress. — The following paragraph appears in 
the Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser of 
Saturday, July 29, 1780: 


“ A few days ago, a Macaroni made his appearance in 
the Assembly-room at Whitehaven in the following 
dress: a mixed silk coat, pink sattin waistcoat and 
breeches, covered with an elegant silver nett, white silk 
stockings with pink clocks, pink sattin shoes and large 
pearl buckles, a mushroom coloured stock, covered with 
a fine point lace; his hair dressed remarkably high, and 
stuck full of pearl pins,” 


Rosert S. Satmon. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


First Edinburgh Review. — The world hardly 
knows that the earliest review of books published 
in Britain was an Edinburgh review, an Historical 
Account of Books and Transactions in the Learned 
World, which commenced in 1688. The earliest 
English review, Weekly Memorials, or an Account 
of Books lately set forth, began a few months later, 
in January, 1688-89. 


Sayings about the Weather. — I have lately met 
(in Worcestershire) with the following weather 
sayings, which are apropos to the present season, 
and are (I believe) as yet unrecorded : 


“ A Saturday’s change, and a Sunday’s full, 
Once in seven years, is once too soon.” 
Rain is foretold by the appearance of snakes and 
the shining of glow-worms. 
Cutusert Bens, B.A. 


Mr., M., Herr, Signor, Seior, &c.— No one 
thinks in Vienna or Berlin to introduce an English- | 
man as Mr. this and that, but of course, speaking | 
German, we titulate German, and call him Herr. 
Whether the above silly parlances have originated 
in the pride (!) or politeness (!) of the English, I | 
will not decide ; but they are of a comparatively | 


| such ludicrous absurdity. 


| III. Archimedes and Eutocius. 


recent date. In the playbills and announcements 
of 1760 (or thereabouts) of the performance of 
Le Divin du Village, at London, the author is 
styled Mr. J. J. Rousseau, and not M. J. J. R. 
Still earlier, in 1637, in the books on Comnenus, 
the author is called Mr.C. I trust this Note will 
leave no further Quere on the relinquishment of 


. . 


Gower Street. 


A long Sleep. — 


“The 27th of Aprill [1546], being Tuesdaie in Easter 
weeke, W. Foxley, potmaker for the mint in the tower of 
London, fell asleep, and so continued sleeping, and could 
not be wakened with pricking, cramping, or otherwise 
burning whatsoever, till the first day of the next Terme, 
which was full 14 dayes and 15 nights, for that Easter 
terme beginneth not afore 17 dayes after Easter. The 
cause of his thus sleeping could not be knowne, though 
the same were diligentlie searched for by the king's phi- 
sitions and other learned men, yea the king himselfe ex- 
amined y® said W. Foxley, who was in all points found 
at his wakening to be as if he had slept but one night, 
and lived 41 yeeres after, to witte, till the yeere of Christ 
1587.” — Stow’s Chronicle. 

ABuBA. 


Queries. 
OXFORD EDITION OF PAPPUS. 


Dr. Edward Bernard (1638—1697), who was 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy (1673—1691), 
conceived the plan of publishing, by the assistance 
of the University, a collection of the ancient 
geometers. He prepared the text of Euclid, and 
especially of the Data. He proposed fourteen 
volumes, as follows : 

“J, Euclid and Proclus. II. Apollonius and Serenus, 
IV. Pappus and Heron, 
VY. Atheneus and Vitruvius. VI. Diophantus, Theon, 
and Nicomachus. VII. Theodosius, Autolycus, Menelaus, 


| Aristarchus, Hypsicles. VIII. and IX. Ptolemy and 
Theon, the Almagest; Cleomedes, Psellus, Manilius. 


X. Ptolemy, Theon, Heraclius, Canones ; Ptolemy and 
Proclus on the Sphere. XI. Ptolemy mepe dacewr, &c., 


| and de Annalemmate; Geminus and Aratus; Ptolemy de 


speculis; Heliodorus, XII. Ptolemy, Astrology; and 
Firmicus. XIII. Ptolemy’s Geography. XIV. Ptolemy’s 


| Harmonics, with Porphyry, Bryennius, Aristoxenus, Ni- 


comachus, &c.” 


| With these, a large number of minor writers, an- 


cient and modern. Bernard's list, published in 
Dr. Smith's edition (1704) of his works, as Ve- 
terum Mathematicorum Synopsis, and reprinted, I 
think I remember, by Fabricius, is in itself a 
learned catalogue of suggestive memoranda. 

By mere coincidence the University of Oxford 
published the three first volumes (but without 
Bernard's proposed additions) in their order. 
Gregory (1703) published the Euclid (without 
Proclus), making use of Bernard's collations ; and 
this is still the only Greek text of all that is at- 
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tributed to Euclid. Halley (1710) published the 
Apollonius and Serenus, and this is still the only 


Greek text. In 1792 appeared the Archimedes | 
and Eutocius, purchased from the executor of | 


Joseph Torelli. This is by far the best edition 
extant. . 

I have, I dare say in a dozen places, reminded 
the University that it is quite time the edition of 
Pappus should be thought of. The three folios 
above-mentioned have placed Oxford at the head 
of all learned corporations, as publishers of the 
Greek geometers. Thanks to Halma and Pey- 
rard, Paris runs nearer to Oxford than it ought to 


| 


do: and it is time to make the balance decidedly | 


in favour of the University by a good fourth vo- 
lume. Inever knew till now that some attempt 
at the Pappus had been made. Horsley (Nichols's 
Anecdotes, iv. 675.), speaking of the woodcuts for 
his edition of Newton, writes thus (July 6, 1776): 
“T shall find out the person who cuts the figures for 
the Oxford Pappus. As that is to be a splendid work, I 
dare suy the curators of the press have some able work- 
men in this way.” 
I have never seen nor heard of this splendid work, 
and am afraid it never was published. Why it 
failed, is clear enough : it was taken out of order. 
What is the history of the plan? 
editor? Are any of his collections in existence ? 
And when does the University intend to resume 
the undertaking ? A. De Morgan. 





CHARLES COTTON. 


It is curious how little we know of this volu- | 


minous writer and translator. That he was of a 
gentleman's family, well allied, heir to a landed 
estate, Beresford Hall in Derbyshire, educated at 
Cambridge, and travelled on the Continent, are 
known: that he was a man of genius is beyond 


done the hurried bidding of the booksellers, after 
the established hack fashion, or to have adven- 
tured on like speculations of his own. I re- 
member, indeed, one amusing proof of haste, 
where he translates so literally that he calls 
Buckingham “ Bouguinguam, the English general.” 
Cotton appears to have been always involved, — 
sometimes in gaol,—not unfrequently indebted for 
his liberty to the wild inaccessible hills in the 
neighbourhood of Beresford Hall. How was this? 
I throw out the question in the hope that we may 
gain some information from the many well- 
informed correspondents of “ N. & Q.”* C. H.C. 


Pinor Queries. 


The Mincio, — The Lago di Garda, the Benacus 
of classical writers, is described in Murray's 
Handbook for Northern Italy, as “ formed by the 
river Mincio descending the Alps of the Italian 
Tyrol,” and this is in accordance with Pliny’s ac- 


; count; the Mincio, however, is no longer the 


Who was the | 


source, but only the outlet, of the Lake of Garda. 
Its principal feeder is now called the Sarca, which 
is crossed as you wind round the head of the lake 
from Riva to Torbole. A small town of the same 
name is found some ten miles to the north, about 
equidistant between Riva and Trent, and is sup- 
posed to be the ancient Sarraca, which is only 
recorded by Ptolemy. Cramer does not mention 
the Sarca, and I should feel obliged if one of your 


| many learned correspondents could inform me 


question ; his translation of Montaigne has all the | 


ease and fluency of an original work ; and so far 


as I know he was as free from vice and profligacy | 


as might be expected in the friend of Izaac 
Walton. Clarendon, I think, mentions that his 
father was engaged in some law proceedings, 
which probably hurt his fortune; but the estate, 
whether encumbered or not, descended to the son, 
who was twice well married, —the first time to the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson of Owthorpe, 
sister to Colonel Hutchinson, a man of fortune 
and influence in his time, though now remembered 
only by the Memoir written by his admirable 
wife ; secondly, to the Countess-Dowager of Ard- 
glass, who, we are told, had a jointure of 1500/. 
a-year. Cotton, it is true, lived in ticklish times, 
but I am not aware that he suffered from either 
party, and it is certain that he had powerful 
friends in both. Yet Cotton would appear to 
have worked alinost as a literary drudge, to have 





when the Upper Mincio lost its name, and as- 
sumed that by which it is now alone known. 
Joun J. A. Boase. 


Alverton Vean. 


How do Oysters make their Shells ? — Shak- 
speare makes the fool ask King Lear this query, 
and the king does not answer it. Will some one 
inform me whence is the lime derived of which 
the oyster shell is composed? Can it be obtained 
from the sea water only ? A. Hour Wuirte. 


Fact or Allegory ? — Dr. Castell, the learned 
Orientalist, got into trouble with his diocesan 
(Lincoln), and was extricated by the good offices 
of the Bishop of London, whom he writes to 
thank, inter alia, as follows, in 1684: 

“By your Lordship’s signal and singular favour, | 
waded out of that trouble, though with no small difficulty. 
It cost me little less than 300 miles’ riding, in which ] 
saw not the least foot of land all the while I was upon my 
horse, o 
As the Doctor waded out of his trouble, it may be 


{* Much of Cotton’s literary history is told in Kippis’s 
Biographia Britannica, &c., but the curious points Sow 
he came to be a bookseller’s hack, in debt and in gaol, 
raised by our correspondent, are well deserying of inves- 
tigation, — Ep. “ N, & Q.”] 
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that all this water was nothing but the water of 
affliction ; but the sentence is so positive, and the 
reference so limited — for the water of affliction 
would have been seen round his table and bed as 
well as round his horse — that a fair doubt exists. 
The fenny counties were very wet in those days ; 


could a man have done the three hundred miles | 


literally in water ? M. 
Saracens.— What may be the derivation of 
this name ? Apupsa. 


Armorial. —To what name do the following 
arms appertain? Gu. on a chevron or, between 
three roses ar. slipped, barbed, and seeded ppr., 
three torteauxes. ‘The tincture of the torteauxes 
is uncertain. CurvERELts. 


Continuation of “ Candide.” —I wish to ascer- 
tain when the continuation of Candide was pub- 
lished? It is not in my edition of Voltaire, and I 
have seen it stated that it was completed after his 
death from an unfinished MS., which from its 
inferiority appears likely. I have heard also that 
there is an English translation, with some valuable 
matter in the preface, but I have never seen it. 
Can you assist me on these points ? 


Edward Birch, Serjeant-at-Law. — Wanted the 
yarentage of Serjeant Edward Birch, who was 
living towards the close of the seventeenth, or the 
commencement of the eighteenth, century. 

J.B. 

“A Peep at the Wiltshire Assizes.” — A Peep at 
the Wiltshire Assizes, a Serio-Ludicrous Poem, by 
One who is but an Attorney. Can any of your 
readers inform me who is author of the above, a 
12mo. publication of ninety-two pages, printed by 
Brodie and Dowdney, Salisbury; no date, but 
circa 1820? R. H. B. 

Bath. 


“‘ Parliamentary Debate on a Resolution for the 
Admission of Ladies to the Gallery of the House of 

”ommons, 1840.” — Who is the author of this jeu 
desprit? It was written for school recitation at 
Christmas. Also of the following work, Prome- 
theus Britannicus, or John and the Rural Police; 
by a Rugbean, 1840 ? R. J. 


“ Stanzas in Continuation of Don Juan.” — Who 
is the author of this poem, contained in a volume 
entitled Rodolph, a Dramatic Fragment, &¢c., by a 
Minor, 1832? R. J. 


Bennet, §c., Families.—Have any of your num- 
berless readers any documents, heraldic paintings, 
pedigrees, or notes, in their possession, relating to 
any of the following families ? Bennet of Somer- 
set and Wilts; Bower of Yorkshire; Hallam of 
Essex; Strode of Somerset; or Chapman of 
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Somerset. If they have, and would kindly allow 
me a copy of them, they would confer a very 
great fayour indeed upon me. J.G.H.S. 


The Battle of Brunnanburh. —In Sharon Tur- 
ner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, it is stated that 
“ Anlaf commenced the warfare by entering the 
Humber with a fleet of 615 ships.” (See pp. 177, 
178., edit. 1823.) Probably some of the more 
favoured readers of “N. & Q.” will oblige me 
with the authorities who have said that Anlaf 
sailed up the Humber ? 3. F. We 


Coventry God-cakes. —Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting the ancient cus- 
tom in the city of Coventry of sending God-cakes 
on the first day of the year. They are used by 
all classes, and vary in price from a half-penny to 
one pound. ‘They are invariably made in a tri- 
angular shape, an inch thick, and filled with a 
kind of mince-meat. I believe the custom is pe- 
culiar to that city, and should be glad to know 
more about its origin. So general is the use of 
them on January 1, that the cheaper are 
hawked about the streets, as hot-cross-buns are 
on Good Friday in London. J. W.S. 

Iloxton. 


sorts 





Order of St. Michael in France. —Is there any 
particular history of this order of knighthood ? 
or any list of the early knights to be consulted ? 
The order was founded in 1469, and the knights 
originally limited to thirty-six. It was conferred 
on King Edward VI. in 1551; and on the Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl of Leicester in 1566. Query, 
Whether on any other Englishman ? J. G. N. 


Troia.—Is there any published account of the 
remains of a town called by the Portuguese Troia? 
The ruins extend for upwards of a Portuguese 
league on the strip of sand which forms the sea 
boundary of the harbour of Setubal. R. M. 

Villa Nova, Sept. 29, 1856, 


Physiology. — How is the effect that the pre- 
sence of a cat in a room has upon certain people, 
although they have no means of knowing of its 
presence by any of the five senses, to be accounted 


for P 


Portrait of Merrick.—Is there any known and 
authenticated portrait of James Merrick, the poet, 
and where it can be found? ‘The latter part of 
his life was spent at Reading. Ouris. 


ae. ue 


The Indefinite Article “ an.” — Lately perusing 
the Rev. R. Chenevix Trench’s Lessons in Pro- 
verbs, I was struck with the frequent use, or as it 
seemed to me misuse, of the indefinite article an 
before words beginning with an aspirate ; as, for 
instance, an house, an happier title, an higher 
meaning, &c, In the course of a hasty perusal I 
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noted down no fewer than ten instances. Surely 
there is no sufficient warrant for this. If it be 
pleaded that such is the older form of writing, and 
of frequent occurrence in the Bible and other 
books, the plea might be admitted if Mr, Trench’s 
practice were consistent with itself, but numerous 
as are such examples, they are yet exceptional 
with him, Mr. Trench following for the most part 
the generally recognised rule. Can such an ar- 
bitrary preference be defended ? J. B. 


Prestwich. 





HMinor Queries with Answers. 


St. Tudno.—Can any of your correspondents, 
learned in Cambrian Archeology, give me, or 
direct me where I could find, any information 
with respect to St. Tudno, to whom some churches 
in Wales are dedicated ? A. G. H. 

Clifton. 


[ We are indebted to a gentleman well versed in Cam- 
brian antiquities for the following curious notices of St. 
Tudno and his family : — 

“ An inundation — probably the third which had oc- 
curred — of the Lowlands now submerged beneath the 
waters of Cariigan Bay, is thus commemorated in the 37th 
Triad (Triads of the Isle of Britain): —‘Three capital 
drunkards in the Isle of Britain: Geraint (Gerontius, 
Angl. Grant), the drunkard King of Siluria, who in a fit 
of intoxication committed to the flames the whole extent 
of ripe grain in his territories, whence ensued a famine 
of bread, Second, Vortigern Vorthénau, who, in his 
drunken revelry, for permission to take his daughter 
Ronwen (Rowena) for his mistress, made over to Horsa 
the Saxon the Isle of Thanet: whence originated the 
treason against the face of the Kymbri. The third, 
Seithénin the Drunkard, the son of Seithyn Saidi, King 
of Dimetia. who, in his intoxication, let in the ocean 
through the flood-gates, over the Cantrev y Gwaelod 
(the Lowland Hundred), and thus destroyed sixteen of 
the noblest cities of Cambria, inferior to none in the king- 
dom but Carleon-on-Uske. The Lowland Hundred was 
the patrimony of Guyddno Garantir (Venutius Long- 
shanks), and the inundation took place in the reign of 
Ambrosius the British Emperor. (A.p. 470.)’ 

“ In consequence of the loss of their hereditary estates, 
and of the odium excited in the public mind by the act 
of their father, the children of Seithenin embraced a 
religious life: taking the monastic vow in the monastery 
of Great Bangor on the Dee. These children were: — 
1. Gwynodl, son of Seithenyn, the founder of Llan-Gwy- 
nodl, Carnarvonshire. Festival, January 1. 2. Merin 
or Merini, son of Seithenyn, founder of Llan-Verin, Mon- 
mouthshire. Festival, January 6. His residence for 
many vears, as a popular instructor to as many as chose 
to attend his school, was at Bod-verin, now the name of 
a chapel under Llaniesten, Carnarvonshire 3. Senevyr, 
a saint: no memorial. 4. Tudglyd, a saint: no me- 
morial. 5. Tyneio, founder of Llan-dyneio, a daughter- 
church under Llanvarn, Carnarvonshire. 6. Tudno, 
founder of Llan-dudno, Carnarvonshire. Commemora- 
tion, June 5th, obiit circiter a.v. 540. 

“ The close of St. Tudno’s life was spent at the Her- 
mitage, which, a‘ier his demise, was erected into a church 
named after him, and a grant of land by way of endow- 
ment made over to it by Malgon, King of Britain and 
Prince of Wales, who at the same time elevated the 





monastery of Bangor on the Menai into an episcopal see. 
Edward Ist attached the manor of St. Tudno to the 
Bishopric of Bangor. It was usual with the British mis- 
sionaries and recluses to select for their retreat and 
school some spot hallowed in the popular estimation by 
its prior associations with Druidism; many tenets of 
which were incorporated by them, as the writings of 
Taliesin abundantly evince, into their system of Chris- 
tianity. St. Tudno selected the precipitous eminence now 
known as the Great St. Orme’s Head, on which the 
sacred fire, after being borne across the Menai from 
Anglesey, was first exhibited on the vernal festival of 
Ist May; and from which, by .the enactments of the 
Druidic religion, every family in the kingdom was 
obliged to re-kindle its hearth-stone or domestic fire, ex- 
tinguished under the operation of the same laws the 
preceding night. The usage was in full force in Bre- 
tagne in the 11th century, and probably supplied William 
the Conqueror with the first notion of the ‘Couvre-feu’ 
regulation. The Druidic monument by which St. Tudno 
was accustomed to take his stand and address the con- 
course that flocked to his preaching remains pretty much 
in its original condition. Being ‘a Logan,’ an oscillating 
or rocking stone, the peasantry have named it Cryd 
Tudno, * Tudno’s Cradle.’ ”] 


Uthwait Family. — Can you inform me what 
are the armorial bearings of the family of Uth- 
wait, of Great Linford, co. Bucks? They appear 
to have come into possession of the estate about 
the commencement of last century, in accordance 
with the will of a relative, Sir William Pritchard, 
an Alderman of London. Where was this family 
settled previously ? Is Uthwait the same name as 
Huthwaite, only differently spelt ? E. H. A. 


tiny name is spelt Uthwatt by Lipscomb (Bucks, 
vol. iv. p.222.), who states that Sir William Pritchard 
bequeathed the manor, after his lady’s decease, to his two 
nephews, Richard Uthwatt and Daniel King, Esqs. Ri- 
chard Uthwatt having purchased Daniel King’s interest, 
died possessed thereof in 1719; and it descended to his 
eldest son and heir, Thomas Uthwatt, Esq, who held the 
same in 1742; and dying in 1754, left an only daughter, 
Catharine, who was married to Matthew Knapp, Esq., of 
Little Linford. Henry Uthwatt, Esq., of Great Linford, 
having married the daughter of Sir John Chester, Bart. 
of Chicheley, and having no issue, bequeathed this 
estate, after the decease of his wife, to his godson and re- 
lation, Henry Uthwatt Andrewes, Esq., who thereupon 
took the surname of Uthwatt only. Arms: Quarterly: 
1. Az. a lion ramp. arg. 2. Arg. a bend 8S. cotized 
charged with three mullets of the first; between two 
cotizes. 3as2. 4. as 1.: impaling party per fess arg. 
and S. a chev. S. and arg. between three rams’ heads 
erased, counter changed, armed Or. ] 


“ Gradus ad Purnassum.” — Can any of your 
correspondents furnish me with the date and place 
of printing of the first edition of the Gradus ad 
Parnassum ; if he can add the compiler’s name so 
much the better. I have seen the book many 
years since in London, but do not know into whose 
hands it may now have fallen. It is a thick well 
printed quarto volume. Ours. 

[The author of Gradus ad Parnassum was Paul Aler, a 
learned French Jesuit, born in 1656 at St. Guy in the Lux- 
emburgh. He was professor of philosophy, theology, and 
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the belles lettres at Cologne until the year 1691. He} being at that time a bachelor, became also touched with 
afterwards delivered a course of lectures on theology at | 


the University of Treves, and was appointed in 1703 
regent of the gymnastic school. He died in 1727 at 
Dueren, in the Duchy of Juliers. According to Barbier 
he _ the Gradus ad Parnassum at Cologne about 
1680. 


“ Dr. Hookwell.” —Can you inform me who 
wrote the novel Doctor Hookwell, three volumes, 
London, 1842 ? R. J. 


[The authorship of this work has been given to se- 
veral clergymen of literary repute, in addition to the 
more distinguished names of Bishop Wilberforce, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and 
Lord John Manners; but we are enabled positively to 
state that it was written by the late Rev. Robert Armi- 
tage, of Easthope, Salop. Mr. Armitage was the author 
of two other works of fiction, namely, Ernest Singleton, 
and The Penscellwood Papers, and of two books of a 
graver character, The Religious Life of Dr. Johnson, and 
The Primitive Church in us Episcopacy. Mr. Armitage 
died on Feb, 2, 1852.] 


Pedigrees. —I am desirous of tracing the de- 
scent of a person now living from ancestors who 
flourished in the time of Queen Mary. What 
course shall I adopt ? 

[ Our correspondent would do well to consult the very 
useful Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, and An- 
tiquary, by Mr. Sims of the British Museum, recently 
noticed by us. It will direct him how to search the 
various Repositories of Genealogical information. He 
would also find Mr. Sims’s Index to the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions of great assistance. } 


Replies. 
CHATTERTON'S PORTRAIT. 
(2™ §. ii, 171.) 

J. M. G. remarks that he happened to know 
the history of the presumed portrait, and that 
it was not painted for Chatterton, but some 
youth in Bristol, name unknown, and that it was 


the same mania, and in one of his peregrinations picked 
up the picture you mention of at a broker’s in Castle 
Ditch, at a house now the Castle and Ball Tavern. The 
broker's name was Beer. At the back of the portrait was 
written with a brush, ‘ F. Morris, aged 13.’ As well as I 


| can recollect, the gentleman who purchased it, in a play- 


ful mood, said, ‘ This portrait will do for Chatterton,’ and 
immediately placed the name of Chatterton over that of 
F. Morris. What became of it afterwards, or how it 
came into the hands of the present possessor, I am quite 
ignorant of. While in the hands of the gentleman above- 
mentioned, I showed it to Mr. Stewart, the portrait 
painter, who recognised it at once asthe portrait of young 
Morris, the son of Morris the portrait painter. This is 
all I know, and you are at liberty to make what use you 
please of it. 
“T am, yours truly, 
“ Geo. Burce. 

“Mr. Miller sent the above to the Rev. John Eagles, 

who gave the letter to me (Richard Smith, Surgeon).” 


The above appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 


| zine for December, 1838, together with a long 
| article from the pen of the late Richard Smith, 


O. Mattey. | 


picked up at an old clothes’ shop in the Pithay in | 


that city. The above statement is partially cor- 
rect, but not wholly so, presuming the information 
contained in the following letter to be correct, 
which for my own part I can see no reason to 
doubt. 
“Sugar House, Back Street, 
“ Nov. 23, 1837. 
“ My dear Miller, 

“ For a wonder I did not come to town yesterday, or I 
would have replied to your note by the bearer. You 
therein ask me to state what I know concerning the por- 
trait of Chatterton, lately published by Mr. Dix. 
tell you. About twenty-five years ago I became im- 
pressed with the notion that I had a taste for pictures, 
and fancied, like all so impressed, that I had only to 
rummage brokers’ shops to possess myself of gems and 
hidden treasures without number; which illusion a little 
practical knowledge soon ‘ dismissed with costs.’ It hap- 
pened that a gentleman in whose house | then resided, 


I will | 


Esq., the eminent surgeon of this city ; a gentle- 
man who preserved with much care everything 
connected with Bristol. J.D. 


de 


Stapleton Road, Bristol. 





It is with something like a painful feeling that 
I learn from J. M. G. that the portrait given by 
Dix in his Life of Chatterton as that of the “ mar- 
vellous boy” is spurious. If such be the fact with 
regard to the portrait in the work alluded to, im- 
plying, as it seems to do, a want of caution some- 
where, if nothing worse, may I be permitted to 
ask J. M.G. whether the biographical narrative 
to which the portrait is prefixed is to be trusted 
as generally correct? I have no objection to 
fiction in its place; but in reading what is pub- 
lished in the form of a serious memoir, one does 
not like to be abused by the introduction of in- 
cidents which had no existence, except in the 
imagination of the author. D. 





OLD HOUSE AT POPLAR. 
(2™ S. ii, 129.) 

The question of Mr. Sinister is an interesting 
one to local antiquaries, and I venture to write a 
line in reference to it, although I am not Mr. 
Hart. The extensive and ancient shipyard to 
which Mr. Sinister alludes was once far more 
extensive. It has been divided into three por- 
tions: one being included in the East India Docks, 
a second forming the establishment of Messrs. 
Green, and the third constituting that of Messrs. 
Wigram. On the premises of the latter is a 
building which is old, but not so old as your cor- 
respondent states. A stone let into the wall, 
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with the monogram of H. J.=Henry Johnson, 
has inscribed upon it, “ Built Anno 1612, rebuilt 
1678.” The natural inference from this would 
be, that the dockyard took its rise in 1612; but 
Ma. §. states that he knows the dock to have 
been in existence before the house. I for one 
should take it as a special favour if he would 
communicate the facts. In preparing some time 
since a History of Millwall, 1 endeavoured to 
obtain information about these premises. A map 
of 1588 is without the dock; but in 1593, War- 
den, under the head of Blackwall, says: “ neere 
which is a harbour in the Thamis for shipping ; 
the place taketh name of the blacknes or darke- 
nes of the water bankes or wall at that place.” 
This reference is evidently to the river, and the 
natural conclusion is, that the dock was originally 
constructed for the use of the shipping there. 
Mr. Pepys speaks of the place under date Sept. 22, 
1665, at Blackwall: “Here is observable what 
Johnson tells us, that in digging the late dock,” §c. 
It would appear from this, that a dock was con- 
structed at Blackwall about 1665. The pedigree 
of Johnson's family will be found in the Frarleian 
MS. 1468, in the Visitation of Middlesex, 1664, 
by W. Ryley and Henry Dethicke ; the latter of 
whom resided at Poplar, i in a house which stood 
on the ground now occupied by that in which 
Mr. Westhorpe lives. 

On the exterior of the building to which your 
correspondent refers, there is a coat of arms 
varved in wood. Mr, Wigram informed me that 
these were the arms of the old East India Com- 
yany. In the offices is preserved a painting by 
lillman, representing these docks as they ap- 
peared in 1784. I believe there is a coloured 
engraving of this picture, a copy of which may be 
seen in the King’s Library at the British Museum, 
vol. xxi, It would not be very difficult to fur- 
nish a few particulars of the history of these docks. 
I shall be happy to assist Mr. Stxister if he will 
communicate with me. B. H. Cowrrr. 


East India Road, 


GREAT EVENTS FROM SMALL CAUSES. 
(2"* S. ii. 43.) 


“The Mission of Augustine is one of the most striking 
instances in all history of the vast results which may 
flow from a very small beginning, — of the immense 
effects produced by a single thought in the heart of a 
single man, carried out conscientiously, deliberately, and 
fearlessly. Nothing in itself could seem more trivial than 
the meeting of Gregory with the three Yorkshire boys in 
the market-place at Rome: yet this roused a feeling in 
his mind which he never lost; and through all the ob- 
stacles which were thrown first in his own way, and then 
in that of Augustine, his highest desire concerning it was 
more than realised. .... Let any one sit on the hill 
of the little church of St. Martin and look on the view 
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which is there spread before his eyes. Immediately 
below are the towers of the great Abbey of St. Augustine, 
where Christian learning and civilisation first struck 
root in the Anglo-Saxon race; and within which now, 
after a lapse of many centuries, a new institution has 
arisen, intended to carry far and wide, to countries of 
which Gregory and Augustine never heard, the blessings 
which they gave tous. Carry your view on, — and there 
rises high above all the magnificent pile of Canterbury 
Cathedral, equal in splendour and state to any the noblest 
temple or church that Augustine could have seen in an- 
cient Rome, rising on the very ground which derives its 
consecration from him. And still more than the grandeur 
of outward buildings that rose from the little church of 
Augustine and the little palace of Ethelbert have been 
the institutions of all kinds of which these were the 
earliest cradle. From Canterbury, the first English 
Christian city —from Kent the first English Christian 
kingdom — has by degrees arisen the whole constitution 
of Church and State in England, which now binds together 
the whole British empire. And from the Christianity 
here established has flowed, by direct consequence, first, 
the Christianity of Germany,—then, after a long interval, 
of North America, — and lastly we may trust, in time, of 
all India and all Australasia. The view from St. Mar- 
tin’s church is indeed one of the most inspiriting that can 
be found in the world; there is none to which I would 
more willingly take any one who doubted whether a 
small beginning could lead to a great and lasting good,— 
none which carries us back more vividly into the past, or 
more hopefully to the future.” — Stanley’s Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury, p. 33. 

A. A.D. 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 
(2™' S. ii. 103.) 

To the curious list of works on this subject 
given by Mr. Bates may be added a very sin- 
gular sermon, preached in the Presbyterian 
Chapel of Lancaster, July 17, 1803, by the Rev. 
S. Girle, and subsequently printed, entitled The 
Duty of the Relations of those who are in Dan- 
gerous Illnesses, and the Hazard of hasty Inter- 
ments, It is dedicated to Dr. Wm. Hawes, by 
whose encouragement it appeared in print. The 
preacher quotes the passage that follows from an 
address issued by Dr. Hawes as a member of the 
Royal Humane Society : 


* The custom of laying out the bodies of persons supposed 
to be dead, as soon as respiration ceases, and the interment 
of them before the signs of putrefaction appear, has been 
frequently opposed by men of learning and humanity in 
this and other countries. Mons. Bruhier in particular, 
a physician of great eminence in Paris, published a piece, 
about 30 years ago, entitled The Uncertainty of the Signs 
of Death; in which he clearly proved from the testi- 
monies of various authors, and the attestations of unex- 
ceptionable witnesses, that many persons who have been 
buried alive, and were providentially discovered in that 
state, had been rescued from the grave, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of suciety for several years after. But notwith- 
standing the numerous and well authenticated fucts of this 
kind, the custom above mentioned remains in full force. 
As soon as the semblance of death appears, the bed clothes 
are removed, and the body is exposed to the air; which, 
when cold, must extinguish the little spark of life that may 
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remain, and which, by a different treatment, might have 
been kindled into flame.” 

There is an elegant allusion in the closing 
words of Dr. Hawes to the motto of the medal 
given by the Humane Society: “ Lateat scintil- 
lula forsan.” I cannot gather from the sermon 
that Mr. Girle had been “attracted to the subject 
by any known instance of hasty interment having 
occurred at Lancaster. The “ proofs” that he 
quotes are the case of Mrs. Godfrey, Mistress of 
the Jewel Office, and sister of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, who lay in a trance, apparently 
dead, for seven days; and was even declared by 
her medical attendants to be dead. Colonel God- 
frey, her husband, would not allow her to be in- 
terred, or the body to be treated in the manner of 
a corpse; and on the eighth day she awoke, with- 
out any consciousness of her long insensibility. 
The authority assigned for this story is Mr. 
Peckard, Master of Magdalen College, in a work 
entitled Further Observations on the Doctrine of 
an Intermediate State. 

Stories are also told of a Mr, Holland, impro- 
perly treated as dead, who revived, however, 
only to die from the effects of exposure to cold in 
the grave dress; and of a Mrs. Chaloner, a lady 
of Yorkshire, who was buried alive, and who was 
found, on the re-opening of the vault in which 
she was interred, to have burst open the lid of her 
coffin, and to be sitting upright in it. Mr. Girle 
makes use of the statement, that on his birth Dr. 
Doddridge showed so little signs of life that he 
was thrown aside as dead, but one of the atten- 


dants perceiving some motion took the infant 
under her charge, and, under her treatment, the 


flame of life was gradually kindled. Mr. Girle, 
in mentioning the Humane Society, states that it 
was at the outset exposed to much ridicule: it 
being supposed that it was impossible to recover 
to life in the case of persons drowned. 
R. Broox Aspianp. 
Dukinfield. 
Dr. Graham, who is mentioned by your corre- 
spondent C. Mansrietp INGLEBY, acquired great 
wealth and an unenviable notori:ty by his pre- 


tensians to a power of indefinitely extending the | 


length of human life. His boasted remedies were 
the “Bath of Warm Earth,” and an “ Elixir of 
Immortality,” to which many wealthy persons be- 
came dupes. The history of his career would be 
amusing, and might be instructive, but would 


ingly stripped into their first suits about twelve at noon, 





and were each interred up to the chin, their heads beau- 
tifully dressed and powdered, appearing not unlike two 
fine full-grown cauliflowers, These human plants re- 
mained in this whimsical situation six hours,” 


ARTERUS 
Dublin. 





THE REY. THOMAS CRANE, M.A. 
(2™ S. ii. 124.) 

The following account of the Rev. Thomas Crane, 
taken from Pulmer’s Nonconformist Memorial, will 
probably interest your correspondent G. N. 

“ Mr. Thomas Crane, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
born at Plymouth, where his father wasa merchant. Upon 


| his removal from the university he became assistant to 


| being omitted ; 
| missed, so that he escaped. 


| studied and 


| thereon, that he was commonly called Providence. 


Mr. H. Allein, and at length was put into the living of 
Hampesham, in Dorsetshire, by Oliver Cromwell, from 
whence he was ejected at the Restoration. He afterwards 
settled at Beminster, where he continued till his death, 
which was a few days after that of Queen Anne, 1714, 
aged eighty-four. He was indicted in King Charles I.’s 
time, at the sessions at Bridport, where he was publicly 
charged with coming to divine service, &c., the word not 
which caused the indictment to be dis- 
From the known character 
of the officer concerned, it was plain that this was not the 
fruit of any design to do him service; it could be im- 
puted to nothing but the interposition of that P rovidence 
in his favour, the honour of which he had so earnestly 
endeavoured to promote. For he was so 
great an observer of the steps of Divine Providence to~ 
wards himself and others, and so frequent in his remarks 
He at 


| length published a treatise upon it which is commended 


| ject. 


upon Conscience.” 
| 


occupy too much of the valuable space of “N. & | 


Q.” The following account of one of his pro- 
ceedings appears in a periodical publication of 

791: 

“ Aug. 2.— Dr. Graham last week informed the inha- 
bitants of Newcastle- -upon-Tyne ‘that he and a young 
lady intended to be buried on Saturday next for positively 
the last time!’ The Doctor and his fair partner accord- 


by Mr. Flavel in the PS. to his book upon the same sub- 
Mr. Crane was an hard student and had a penetrat- 
ing genius. His composures were remarkably judicious. 
He was a good textuary, and an excellent casuist, but 
much inclined to solitude: a mirror of patience, and one of 
remarkable charity to his bitterest enemies, if he found 
them in want. He continued the constant exercise of his 
ministry till within a month of his death.” 


Works: 
“ A Prospect of Divine Providence. A Dedication of a 
posthumous piece of Mr. Lyford’s (his father-in-law), 


A. S. Suira. 


—_——— 


If your correspondent is right in speaking of the 
Rev. Thomas Crane as a Puritan, the small con- 
tribution I now send cannot relate to the same 
person. G. N. may have good grounds, in the 
internal evidence of the volume he mentions, for 
thus characterising the author; but the ong 
given in the MS. note quoted would render 
more probable that he was ejected as a Poe eg 
at the age of fifty-nine, than as a Nonconformist, 
at the age of thirty- -two. 

I have a small 4to. volume, of which the follow- 
ing is the full title : 

“Job’s Assurance of the Resurrection. A Sermon at 
Winwick, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, June 25, 
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1689, at the Funeral of the Reverend Richard Sherlock, 
D.D., late Rector there. By Pho. Crane, M.A. Li- 
cens’d June 2, 1690, Z. Isham. London: Printed for 
Philip Barton, Bookseller in Warrington, 1690.” 


In the address to the reader the author speaks of 
the sermon as having been imposed upon him by 
this pious and good man the reverend the de- 
ceased, and it contains abundant evidence of a 
full coincidence with his religious views. 

A portion of the sermon is reprinted (from my 
copy) in the edition of Sherlock’s Practical 
Christian, published at Oxford, in 1841, by his de- 
scendant, the Rev. H. H. Sherlock, Incumbent of 
Holy Trinity, at Ashton, in the parish of Winwick. 


The editor speaks of Crane (I know not on what | 


authority) as Dr. Sherlock's friend and curate. 


J. F. M. 





ARMS IN SEVERN STOKE CHURCH, 
(2™ S. ii. 112. 159.) 


Mr. Cooper Hit asks for authorities showing 
the Berkeley arms with any other crosses than 
crosses patée ? 

The following may assist in coming to a con- 
clusion as to the arms in question : — 

Before the reign of Edward I. the arms of this 


family consisted of a chevron only : indeed, all the | 


very ancient arms consist of very simple devices. 

In that reign, Thomas Lord Berkeley, who died 
in 1321, added the ten crosses patée to his arms on 
the occasion of Edward I.’s Crusade. (Smyth's 
Lives of the Berk. Fam., edited by the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, p. 111.) 

This portion of the arms appears to have been 
varied by different members of the family. 

Thus, Mr. Smyth states (Jd., p. 112. 113.) that 
Sir Thomas, second son of this lord, and founder 
of the Wymondam branch of the family, bore at 
Caerlaverock, Gules, a chevron between fen cinque- 
foiles. 

In the Roll of Arms temp. Hen. III. (edited 


by Sir Harris Nicolas), p.15., is “ Moris de | 


Barkelew, goules ung cheveron d'argent.” The 
crosses had not then been added. 

In the “ Roll of Arms of the Tournament at 
Stepney,” 2 Edw. II. (edited by Mr. Charles 
Edward Long, and published in the 4th volume 
of the Collect. Topog. et Geneal.), is — 

No. 178. “ S* Thomas Berkeley. Gu. a chevron be- 
tween 10 roses arg.” 


In the Roll of the Bannerets of the reign of | 


Edw. II., edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, is — 


P. 5. * Sire Moris de Berkeleye de goules a les cru- 
sules pates de argent e un cheveron argent.” 


P. 77. “ Sire Thomas de Berkeleye de goules od des | 


rosettes de argent e un cheveron de argent.” 
“ Sire Johan de Berkeleye de goules a iij crois patées de 
or e un cheveron de argent.” 





In the Roll of Arms temp. Rich. IT. (an illu- 
minated Roll, with all the arms coloured, edited 
by Mr. Willement), is — 


No. 57. “Le St de Berkele. Gules, a chevron between 
six cross crosilets in chief and four in base argent.” 

No. 380. “ Monsr. Moris de Berkele. Gules, a chevron 
ermine between six crosses patunce in chief and four in 
base argent.” 

No. 382. “ Monsr. James Berkele. Gules on a chevron 
between six crosses patonce in chief and four in base 
argent, a crescent azure.” 

No. 516. “ Monsr. John de Berkele. Gules, a chevron 





| between six cinquefoiles in chief and four in base argent 
pierced.” 

And in Gwillim’s Heraldry (edit. of 1724), 
p- 138., a coat is given. A coat, “a chevron be- 
| tween ten cinquefoils, four, two, one, two, and one 
| argent. This coat armour pertaineth to the wor- 
shipful family of Barkley of Wymundbam, which 
descended out of the right Noble Progeny of the 
| Lord Barkley.” 

The arms of the Berkeley family, with the 

crosses patée, and with the chevron only, as they 

| exist in Bristol Cathedral and on their seals, will 

| be found in Mr. Lysons’s Gloucestershire Anti- 
| quities. 

| Mr. Smyth, the historian of the Berkeley family, 

| was M.P. for Midhurst temp. James I. F. A. C. 





There can be no doubt but that these are the 
arms of the Beauchamps, who were a very in- 
fluential family in the county of Worcester as 
well as that of Warwick, of which they were 
earls. One branch of the family is now repre- 
sented by Lord Beauchamp, who bears a shield of 
the Beauchamp arms suspended to the collars of 
his supporters, to perpetuate his descent from 

| them. The reason the arms are in the cathe- 
dral at Gloucester (as mentioned by Mr. Coorsr 
Hitt) is, because the Earls of Shrewsbury, one 
| of whom married a daughter and co-heir of 
| Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, were bene- 
factors to Gloucester Cathedral, and the Beau- 
champ arms will be found there impaled with 
those of Talbot. Of the Worcestershire Beau- 
champs was Sir John de B. of Holt, who was 
created Baron of Kidderminster in 1387 by patent, 
being the first on record so created. Another 
branch was of Powyke, in the county of Glouces- 
ter. A number of churches in Worcestershire are 
decorated with these arms, and many of the family 
lie buried in Worcester Cathedral. The branch 
of the family represented by Lord Beauchamp 
varied their coat by changing the crosslets to 
| martlets. Concerning the variations of the Beau- 
| champ coat, vide Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, 
p- 44. Vide also for pedigrees, &c. of the Beau- 
champs Nash's History of Worcestershire. 
C. J. Doveras. 
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Replies to Minor Queries. 


Brawn, or Braun (1* S. xi. 366.; 2™* S. ii. 
196.)— ‘That this man was a famous cook, and 
kept a house of entertainment, there can be no 
doubt: and from contemporary references, the 
house appears to have been one of a somewhat 
equivocal character. In the Court Poems (Part 
I1.), Cloe says — 

“ Did I for this my garter’d B disdain, 

Th’ alluring dessert, and the bright champaign ? 

Where he, still aiming at his former station, 

Gave to Favillia a grand collation. 

Braun's was the house — where many a favorite toast, 

Has found a lover, and her honour lost. 

Beware, ye Belles, of Braun’s luxurious skill ! 

Nature’s nice store, and Braun’s luxurious art, 

Conspir’d in vain to captivate my heart.” 

Henry Carey too, if he wrote the Dissertation on 
Dumpling, assumes Braun, or Braund, as he calls 
him, to have been the direct descendant in the 
male line of his imaginary Brawnd, knighted by 
King John for his unrivalled skill in m: iking 
dumplings, and who subsequently resided, as he 
tells us, at “the ancient manor of Brands alias 
Braund's, near Kilburn, in Middlesex.” Curious 
the accident that found Beau Brummel’s “ Aunt 
Brawn” a resident at Kilburn a century after the 
Dissertation on Dumpling was written. Carey 
dedicates to Braund. 

“ Let mercenary authors,” he says, “flatter the great, 
&c., but — 








* Tu mihi Mecenas Eris!’ 

“OQ Braund, my patron! my pleasure! my pride! .. . 
suspend a while your momentous cares, and condescend 
to taste this fricassee of mine. I write not this to bite you 
by the ear (i.e.) flatter you out of a brace or two of 
guineas: No, as I am a true dumpling-eater, my views 
are purely epicurean, and my hopes center’d in par- 
taking of some elegant quelque-chose tost up by your 
judicious hand. I regard money but as a ticket which 
admits me to your delicate entertainment. . . The plague 
and fatigue of dependance and attendance, which calls 
me so often to the Court-end of the town, were insup- 
portable but for the relief I find at Austin’s, your in- 
genious and grateful disciple, who has adorned New Bond 
Street with your graceful effigies.” 

Here then we have not only Braun himself, 
but his very “effigy,” in proof of his celebrity. 
No wonder that a descendant was celebrated for 
savoury pies. 

Austin must have been an early inhabitant of 
New Bond Street, the building of which was 
begun only in 1720-1, and the Dissertation was 
published in 1726. B. O 


Figure of the Horse in Hieroglyphics (2™ S. ii. 
87.)—Mr. Hackwoop may like to see the ex- 
planation which Swedenborg has given of the 
symbolism of the horse, whether occurring in the 
hieroglyphics, in the mythologies, or in the Scrip- 
tures. 

It may be noted that Swedenborg, in assigning 
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| his symbolisms, does not treat them as being any- 


thing arbitrary, but natural and necessary, as is 
the case with those universally admitted symbols 
of the will and the intellect, the head and the heart, 
or heat and light: 

“In the prophetical parts of the Worp, much mention 
is made of horse and horseman; but heretofore no one 
has known that horse signifies the principle of intelli- 
gence, and horseman an intelligent person. . . 

“The signification, as denoting the intellectual prin: 


| 
| ciple, was derived from the ancient church to the wise 


| round 





about, even into Greece. [lence it was, that in 
describing the sun, by which is signified love (see n. 2441. 
2495.), they placed therein the god of their wisdom and 
intelligence, and attributed to him a chariot and four 
fiery horses; and in describing the god of the sea, inas- 
much as by seas were signified sciences in general (see 
n. 28, 2120.) they also allotted horses to him. Hence too, 
when they described the birth of the sciences from the 
intellectual principle, they feigned a flying horse, which 
with his hoof burst open a fountain, where were virgins, 
who were the Sciences: nor was anything else signified 
by the Trojan horse but an artful contrivance of the un- 
derstanding to destroy walls. At this day, indeed, when 
the intellectual principle is described, agreeable to the 
custom received from the ancients, it is usually described 
by a flying horse, or Pogacus, and erudition by a foun- 
tain; but it is known scarce to any one, that horse, ina 
mystical sense, signifies the understanding; and that a 
fountain signifies truth. Still less is it known that 
these significations were derived from the ancient church 
to the Gentiles.” — Arcana Calestia, vol. iii., numbers 


2761, 2762. 
A. R. 


Can Fish be tamed? (2™ §. ii. 173.) — The 
following extract is from Jesse’s Country Life : — 


“1 was ordered to take the cutter I commanded to 
Port Nessock, near Port Patrick. On landing, I was in- 
formed of Colonel McDowell's sea fish-pond, and went to 
look at it. On arriving, I fed the large Cod out of my 
hand, from some mussels which I had in a basin. 
This fish allowed me to pat it on the back, and rested its 
head on the stone upon which I was standing, just like a 
dog. The other fish came to me, and fed on the mussels 
I threw to them; but would not let me handle them, 
though I patted some of them.” — P. 62. 


I have myself often heard gentlemen in Scot- 
land speak of Colonel M*Dowell’s fish-pond, and 
do not believe the above account to be at all ex- 
aggerated. I ought to state that Mr. Jesse quotes 
the above from a correspondent. I do not know 
if this pond still exists. Stema Tueta. 


I lately saw gold and silver fish at Bordeaux, 
which regularly come to be fed. I have also ob- 
served a similar occurrence at Brussels. I re- 
member to have read in an old book on angling, 
that fish in ponds could be taught to come at 
stated times to be fed. This is as much as we 
can expect fish to do. B. H. C. 


Masvicius’ Virgil (2™ S. ii. 174.) — Having had 
occasion, at an early age, to read through the 
whole of the text, the minor pieces excepted, of 
that edition of Virgil respecting which Oxont- 
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Eensis inquires, which was printed in two volumes | 


quarto at Leuwarden, in the Netherlands, in 1717, 


and goes by the name of Masvicius’s, [ can assure | 


him that it is both correct and esteemed. 
amongst others, the valuable notes of Servius 
(respecting which one of your correspondents, 
some time since, made many inquiries), with an 
Index to them, and the Index of Erythreus to 
Virgil. 

The work was handsomely reprinted at Venice in 
two quarto volumes in 1736, but Brunet says this 
edition is not so good as the first. To the eye it 
is by no means inferior. Oxonigensis ALTER. 


Singular Plant (2™ 8. ii. 173.) — The curious 
plant alluded to by F. C. H. was probably the so- 
called “ Rose of Jericho” (Anastatica hierochun- 
fica), of which a description will be found in any 
modern encyclopedia.* It is the subject of an in- 
teresting passage in Browne’s Vulgar Errors, who, 
however, can hardly have seen the plant, since 
after describing it he says, “ suitable to this rela- 
tion in almost all points is that thorn at Glaston- 


It has, | 





bury,” &e. The latter, “ St. Joseph’s Tree,” as it | 


was called, was, I believe, a hawthorn. In my 
copy of Browne's work there is the following 
marginal note in an old hand : 

“ The thorn by Glastonbury was no way like this, for it 
was a great and old tree, and blossomed on Christmas 
Eve; but by too much conceit of the thornes growing out 
of it, superstitious folks taking them for toothpickers, it 
much decayed, and within these few years an humourous 
fellow cut it down and carried it into the windmill: but 
that it did blossom at that time I know.” 

D. 


The plant that F.C. H. had under his examin- 
ation was, I have no doubt, from his description, 
Selaginella lepidophylla of Spring and Lycopodium 
lepidophyllum of Hooker. It is a native of Mexico, 
aud forms a source of traffic on account of its 
singular hygrometric property. ‘The first specimen 
that Mr. Hugh Cuming, the conehological and 
botanical collector, obtained he gave its weight in 
gold for. There is an admirable figure of the 
plant in Hooker's Icones Plantarum, tt. 162, 163. 

There is another plant that has similar hygro- 
metric properties, — the better known Anastatica 
hierochuntica of Linnzus, or Rose of Jericho, a 
native of Egypt, of which there is a very good 
figure, both in a state of flower as well as fruit, in 
Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom. I have no doubt, 
however, that the plant F. C. H. describes is the 
Mexican Selaginella lepidophylla. R. H. 


Kensington. 


Person referred to by Pascal (2™ S. ii. 58.) — 
Your correspondent G. N. gives me credit for an 
amount of ingenuity to which I can lay no claim. 
I must say that he who can translate the French 





[* See also “N, & Q.” 1* §, xi, 72, 449., &c.] 





of our author into “the person who possessed,” 
&e., displays more ingenuity than I. My convic- 
tion that a possible case, and not a real circum- 
stance, is alluded to is founded on no historical or 
biographical knowledge, but merely on the ad- 
mitted meaning of a certain form of a verb. And 
“ Qui aurait eu” is not French for “ he who had or 
possessed.” The force of the verb is what gram-~- 
marians call conditional, and the expression, 
rendered into the idiom of English, should be 
translated “If a man had possessed,” &c. It is 
perhaps worth adding that while all the annota- 
tions on the passage which I have seen name the 


three sovereigns, not one takes the least notice of 


the person, who, if real, would have been so re- 
markable. Cc. H. 8. 


Kalends (2™ §. ii. 110.) — 


“Kalenda .. . . initium cujusvis rei: locus ubi terri- 
torium aliquod incipit.” 

“Veniunt iterum ad primas metas in loco superius no- 
minato, Kalenda viz. nominatx.”— Du Cange, in verbo. 

The “ Kalends” being the first day or entrance 
of the month, the term was thence applied to the 
commencement or entrance of any locality. A. 


The word Calend- is not peculiar to the pathway 
at Bromyard in Herefordshire ; a similar path to 
that described by Mr. Partison leads to the 
church at Bredon in this county, and is called by 
the same name. Might it not be derived from 
Calende, rural chapters or conventions of the 
clergy, so called because formerly held on the 
calends of every month, as being the road to the 
church or place where these meetings were held ? 
or can it derive its name from calcea, a paved or 
trodden path ? J. M.G. 


Worcester. 


With reference to Mr. Partison’s Query re- 
specting “* Calends or Kalends,” though not able 
to give a full reply to the inquiry, I can in- 
form him that such use of thé word is not 
peculiar to Bromyard. There is a similar ap- 
plication of it at Ludlow. The footpath, paved 
with flag-stones, leading from the street to the 
principal entrance to the church, is so called ; or, 
as I remember when a boy, corrupted into Kal- 
lings. 

The word Kalends occurs twice in Chaucer, as 
signifying the “ beginning of anything :” and the 
word Kalender, in the sense of “a guide or di- 
rector.” At least the Glossary so interprets the 
words. It is possible that this application of the 
word denotes the beginning of a path consecrated, 
i.e. set apart from the common street, directly 
to the house of God? It is at Ludlow, as most 
likely at Bromyard, a fvot-path only. 8. S. S. 


Nearsightedness (2™ S. ii. 149.) —If Baexu- 
sArius will go into a national girls’ school, when 
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they are marking, or doing fine work, he will find 
as many nearsighted as amongst an equal number 


of ladies ; and also he will find many nearsighted | 


in manufactories, such as lace-making, where good 
sight is required; but in agricultural work, or 
cottage employments, a moderate degree of sight 
is all that is required. In my own village school 
(containing from forty to fifty children), there is 
about one nearsighted out of every thirty; and of 
imperfect vision, such as not distinguishing be- 
tween red and green, &c., about one in seventy 
or eighty: these are chiefly boys, and the defect 
is discovered in using coloured maps. 

In fourteen years, I have had two cases of 
children who could only read with the book up- 
side down. One learnt with much difficulty to 
hold her book upright: the other read well, but 
always with the letters upside down, and she in- 
variably spelt backwards. X. 

Devon. 


“ Rand” (2™ §. ii. 138.) — After I had de- 
spatched my Note (2™ S. ii. p. 97.), I recollected 
that I had erroneously stated Fishlake to be 
situated on the south bank of the river Don, in- 
stead of the north. I wrote up insfanter to the 
office of “N. & Q.,” to rectify this; but the cor- 
rection does not appear to have been made as I 
requested. Regarding the word Rand as a sur- 
name, the suggestion intended to be offered by 
me was, not that the land designated as “ The 
Rands” derived its name from the Rev. Richard 
Rands, the benefactor of Fishlake, but that the 
latter probably in some way owed his name to 
the land. 
spot, in early times, would be known as “ John 
at the Rands,” or “John, son of William of the 
Rands,” &c. C.J 


This is a term used by bootmakers, and applies 
to the upper edge or border of a boot heel. 
There is a village named Raunds in Northamp- 
tonshire, upon the banks of the Nen. It is pro- 
bably of Danish origin, like several others near it. 

Rand, in Danish, is the same as in German, and 
is used of the borders of a river, &c. 

There are families named Rands in Northamp- 
tonshire, 

These facts may help to assist in the solution of 
the difficulty. B. H. C. 


“ Swang,” “ Wang,” “ Wong” (2™ S. i. 47. ; 
ii. 79.) — Between Attleborough and Rockland, 
Norfolk, according to the Ordnance Map, is a 
“Swangey Lane” and “Swangey Fen;” and 
near Hethersett a Wong farm. In Suffolk is a 
village called Wangford, and in Yorkshire one 
called Wetwang. Sufficient instances of the oc- 
currence of this word have, however, been men- 
tioned, nor should I have referred again to the 
subject, had I not found in Halliwell’s Dictionary 


For instance, a resident on such a | 


| (voce “ Stunt”) the following Lincolnshire pro- 
verb: “ He’s as stunt as a burnt wong, there’s no 
turning him.” He defines stunt “ fierce and angry, 
| also sulky and obstinate,” but professes himself 
| unable to explain the proverb. Perhaps some 
Lincolnshire correspondent can illustrate it. 


E. G. R. 


“ Sewers,” “ Blawn-sheres” (2™ §. ii. 65.) — 
These, without doubt, are the sewells described by 
Halliwell as feathers tied to a string to prevent 
deer from breaking ground by frightening them. 
This was the formido of the Romans, and the fear 
| of Isaiah, xxiv. 17, 18., and Jeremiah, xlviii. 44, 


45, E, G. R. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Waxcor, says, “ The 
word is sewells, not sewers;” but he does not 
name his authority. Skinner has the word shewres, 
which he explains brunts or rubs; but it seems 
more probably a different form of scare (the in- 
terchange of the hard se and sch is not unusual). 

Nares quotes from Sir P. Sidney an example 
of shewell, used in the same manner — sewer, 
schewre, or scure, and derives it from the verb, to 
shew, from which Halliday dissents. 

The readers of our old books on hunting might 
throw some light on the true origin and meaning 
| of these words. 


Bloomsbury. 


“ A dog with a bad name” (1* S. x. 88.) — No- 
body having produced any proof, or citation of 
proof, that the 1709 edition of Leland’s Com- 
| mentarii, &c. deserves the bad character it bears, 
I may presume that it is a faithful representation 
of Leland. I should not, however, have troubled 
you with this remark, if I had not accidentally 
found what may be an answer to my own query. 
Tanner (Nichols’s Anecd., vol. v. p. 356.) writes to 
Dr. Samuel Knight, January 26, 1719-20, as fol- 
lows : 

“Tf it please God to spare my life, I shail not forget to 
put together what I have collected for the improvement 
of Leland, De Viris illustribus; but they having ten years 
since printed the text at Oxford (scarce with fair usage 
of me, whom they knew to be engaged about it befure) 
I did cool a little; but when I get through this edition of 
Notitia Monastica, I shall resume the other.” 


We know that nothing hurts an edition more 
than the knowledge that a better editor has been 
arrested by its publication. And if that better 
editor, being such a one as Tanner, should spread 
a complaint and an impresssion that the work is 
much less than it might have been, this would 
easily become an opinion that it contains positive 
faults. If it should happen that this edition, by 
cooling Tanner for the moment, ended by bracing 
him, so that we have the Bibliotheca instead of a 
somewhat augmented Leland, it may then be said 
to have great consequential merit. M. 
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The Great Heat (2™ §. ii. 131.) — Your cor- 
respondent Kart has been misinformed as to the 
year of the great heat, which occurred in 1826, 
thirty, not twenty, years ago. Though I cannot 
furnish him with details as to the number of 
weeks during which no rain fell, I can fully con- 
firm what he has heard stated regarding the con- 
dition of the crops in that memorable year. ‘The 
heat of this year, though of extraordinary inten- 
sity while it lasted, was trifling in duration, com- 
pared to that of 1826. In the west of Scotland, 
where I then resided, the pastures and cereal 
crops were literally burnt up. So short were the 
corn-stalks, and so thinly scattered, that the 
sickle was in most places useless. Some had 
recourse to the expedient mentioned by your 
correspondent, of plucking the stalks, others used 
the scythe. The bulk of the crops was in many 
cases almost incredibly small. I remember one 
wheat field of two or three acres which yielded 
one miserable scurvy-looking stack. In 1836 the 
contrast was as complete as can well be imagined. 
It is as memorable as the former year, but for the 
very opposite reason. Returning northwards from 
Derbyshire in a pretty smart fall of snow on 
October 20, I was struck with the amount of corn, 
nearly or quite green, which was still standing 
between Buxton and Liverpool. Much of it stood 
till it rotted, or was cut down near Christmas, to 
be used as bedding for cattle, or converted into 
manure. I have for many years been in the habit 
of referring to 1826 a | 1836, as exemplifying 
the extremes of our changeable climate. 

A.P.S. 


Imp, used for progeny (1" S. viii. 443. 623. ; ix. 
113. 527.) — To the instances already given by 
your correspondents may be added the following 
from Bishop Parkhurst’s Letter to the Norwich 
Aldermen, justifying his rejection of the Puritan, 
Robert Harrison, as being an unfit person for the 
mastership of the free-school at Aylsham : 

“ Being for mine own part, in respect of my place, as 
also for duty and discharge of my conscience, bound to 
have a special care of the youth of the diocese, as the 
imps that by God’s grace may succeed us, by good bring- 
ing up, and become worthy in the common-wealth, I 
cannot be easily persuaded to admit Mr. Harrison to any 


such charge over them.” — Strype’s Annals of Reforma- 


tion, an. 1573, ch. 29, vol. iii. p. 434. ed. Oxon., 1824, 


J. Sansom. | 
Dick's Hatband (2™ §. ii. 189.) — The various | 


qualities of this hatband are alluded to in different 
adages in several parts of the country. Thus in 
Pembrokeshire (see p. 189.) it is noted for its 
being tight. In Cheshire (see Wilbrabam’s Che- 
shire, Glossary, p. 32.) we have “ As fine as Dick's 
hatband ;” and it is added “this must be very 
local.” In Lincolnshire, anything ridiculously 
comical is said to be “As queer as Dick's hat- 
band,” and this explanation is added, “ which 
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went nine times round and would not tie.” Mr. 
Halliwell says, Dictionary of Archaisms, &c., 
“ Dick's hatband is said to have been made of 
sand,” and that “it has afforded many a com- 
parison.” I know nothing about the person to 
whom this famous hatband belonged. I have 
made a collection of more than twelve hundred 
provincialisms, local adages, proverbs, comparisons, 
&c., used in the Fen district of Lincolnshire, which 
will be enumerated in my History of Boston, now 
on the point of publication; and shall be glad of 
the assistance of your readers in their elucidation. 

Pisnery Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Forensic Wit (2™ S. ii. 168.) — Jekyll’s couplet 
on the “tough old jade” is, I think it will be 
found, not correctly quoted. It has often been 
printed, and was recently again brought into 
notice in consequence of appearing in Moore's 
Memoirs and Diary, edited by Lord John Russell. 
I have always before seen the lines thus given, 
and without any Italics — (Garrow being the 
counsel and not Serjeant Pell) : — 

“Garrow forbear! That tough old jade, 
Can never prove a tender made.” 
A Hermit at Hampsteap. 


Door-head Inscriptions (2 S. i. 519.) — Many 
characteristic and interesting citations under the 
above title having appeared at different times in 
your columns, your insertion of the following jeux 
d'esprit, on seeing the words “ Domus ultima” 
affixed to the vault belonging to the Dukes of 
Richmond in Chichester Cathedral, may gratify 
some of your readers : 

«“ Did he, who thus inscribed the wall, 
Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands? 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a house of lords?” 
Hi. Ie Fs 

Inscription over the door of Dinton Church, 
Bucks : — 

%& “ Premia pro meritis siquis despét habenda 
Audiat hic precepta sibique sit retinenda.” 


F. C. H. 





House Inscriptions (2™ §. ii. 26.) — 


“In the Eddystone Lighthouse, on the course of 
granite under the ceiling in the upper store-room, is the 
following verse from the 127th Psalm, wrought in by a 
pick : 
| «“«Except the Lord build the House, 

They labour in vain that build it.’” * 
— Brayley’s Graphic Illustrator, Lond. 1834, p. 394. 
C. W. L. 


| Foreign English (1* S. viii. 137.) — Passing 
| through Rouen some years since, I saw the follow- 


* These two lines are in small capitals. 
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ing words painted on the gable-end of a corner 
house on the quai: 
“Ici se vend Stoughthonlondon 
par Tripotet Constant.” 
At Versailles the following specimen was lately | 
to be found : 
“ Au Rendez vous du Musée 
Place d’Armes, 9. 
Lapresté, Restaurateur, | 
A Vhonneur de prevenir MM. les voyageurs qu’on est | 
servi, chez lui, & la carte ou par téte, au choix. 
A Versailles.” 
“ To Rendez-vous of Museum. 
Arms-place, 9. 
Lapresté Restorer, | 
Has the honour of preventing the travellers that they will 
be helpt at his house, or a head, or at choice. 
At Versailles.” 
JUVERNA. 


“ Take a hair of the dog that bit you” (1* S. vi. 
316. 565.) — This advice, which is now only given 
in a figurative sense, by “‘ Take a cool draught of | 
ale in the morning after an excess over night,” | 
was given and taken seriously and practically by 
our forefathers. In an old recipe book dated 
1670, I find it written, “ Take a hair from the dog 
that bit you, dry it, put it into the wound, and it 
will heal it, be it never so sore.” R. W. B. 


“Par ternis suppar” (2™ S., ii. 189.) — There 
are two senses, I conceive, in which these words 
may be taken: first, that a pair (alike and acting 
together) are nearly equal to three (who are not 
paired nor acting together); and, second, that a 
peer of the realm is nearly equal to three other 
persons, being by birth (1) a member of parlia- 
ment, (2) an adviser of the Crown, and (3) having 
as a peer the benefit of clergy, although unable to 


read. (Blackstone, m1. ch. 12. p. 401., 1v. ch. 28. 
p. 367.) T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


What is Lord Northwick’s coat of arms? His 
motto admits of being rendered thus, “ A pair 
equal almost to three pairs ;” or more freely, “A 
pair who may be said to be equal to any three | 
such.” In this motto par is a noun; and since it 
has not tribus, but the distributive fernis, it is 
plain that the sense intended was to assert this | 
noble pair to be equal to any three pairs who 
might be brought to confront them, at one and | 
the same time. A.N.D. 





Scotland. 


“ The Bard O'Kelly” (2™ S. ii. 107.) — 


“In a recent number of The Stur you copied from ‘N, 
& Q.’ an account of the presentation of the soi-disant Irish 
bard O’Kelly to George 1V., when that royal personage 
visited Ireland. The account in ‘ N. & Q.’ is imperfect, 
and I shall supply the omission. His Majesty was greatly 
amused at the cool impudence with whieli O'Kelly as- 








sumed the position of national poet of Ireland, and placed 
imself on an equality with Byron and Scott, ignoring 
altogether the claims of Tom Moore. After gravely 
listening to O’Kelly’s description of himself, his Majesty 
asked for a specimen of his poetical powers, and the royal 
request produced the following modest effusion from the 
‘Irish bard:’ 
‘ Three poets in three countries born — 
One for the rose, another for the thorn, 
One for the shamrock, that never will decay, 
While rose and thistle yearly pass away. 
*Twould take a Byron and a Scott, I tell ve, 
Packed up in one, to make the bard O' Kelly.’” 
From the Morning Star, Sept. 3, 1856. 


ANON. 


Were Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell distant 
Cousins ? (2™ §. ii. 111.) — Noble, in his Me- 


| moirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, vol. ii. 


p- 204, gives the following pedigree to prove the 
relationship of Oliver Cromwell with Charles I. 
through his mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Steward, Esq., and widow of William Lynne, 


Gent. 
Alemater. Lord High Steward of Scotland. 





ante Steward, Esq. 
Alexander Steward, Esq. 
Sir John Steward, Knt. 
Sir John Steward, Knt. 
Thomas Steward, Esq. 
Richard Steward, Esq. 


| 
James, Lord High Steward of Scotland. 


| 
Walter, Lord=Marg.. sister and heiress 
High Steward | of David II. K. of Scot- 
of Scotland. land. 


! 
Robert Stuart, K. of Scotland. 








K. pe iil. 
K. James L ah, Steward, Esq. 
ich. 8 » ° 
K. James IL. Nich. Steward, Esq 
K. James II. va Steward, Esq. 
K. James IV. I 
' Elizabeth Steward=Robert Cromwell, 
K. 1: oe Vv. Esq. 
Q. Mary. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector. 


K. James VI. of Scotland Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. 


and I. of England. 


K. c arles I. 
K. Charles IT. 

“ By this table of descents it appears that K. Charles I. 
and Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Robert Cromwell, the mother 
of the Protector Oliver, were eighth cousins; K. James I. 
and that Protector were ninth cousins; and K. Charles I. 
and Oliver were ninth cousins one remove; and conse- 
quently K. Charles I. and the Protector Richard were 
tenth cousins. It may be observed that the royal line, as 
constantly marrying at an early age, had got one descent 


| of the younger branch.” 


Noble gives all the authorities from which he 
derives the descent, and an account of the different 
individuals. Epwarp Foss. 


Germination of Seeds (2™ §. ii. 117. 198.) — 
Lime will produce white clover in some soils, and 
so will sand in others. This may be seen on the 
sides of roads; where the soil has been removed 
and the read sand is washed down, there will fre- 
quently spring up a thick mat of white clover. 
Some seeds will not vegetate at all without being 
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in contact with sand. Furze is one: sow it on a 
newly made bank of clay and it will rarely grow.; 
put a little gritty sand on the seed, and it will 
certainly vegetate. There is no end to the vi- 
tality of some of the round oily seeds when covered 
in the earth. In most or all of the Essex Marshes, 
wherever a new ditch is dug, brown mustard will 
spring up, although it has not been seen before in 
the memory of man. Where it has once been cul- 
tivated, a crop is frequently obtained by plough- 


ing deeper than usual, and a full plant will arise | 


in the spring. ; 
Certain states of the atmosphere produce certain 
weeds in abundance, and some will grow pnly in 
spring, others in autumn. In what way Sand in 
contact with seed causes it to vegetate is, I be- 
lieve, a mystery. Gardeners know well that with- 


out silver sand many of the nicer operations of 


A. Hora, Waite. 


their craft will not succeed. 
Southend. 


The Deluge (2S. ii. 191.) —The argument | 


that the Deluge (Gen. vii. 20—24.) did not extend 
over the whole world, but only over the then in- 
habited portion, may be thus stated : — 

1: The declared intention of Jehovah was to 
destroy man, who had sinned, and not every 
epecies of animated beings. Before the deluge, 
man occupied only the country of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. There existed, therefore, no necessity 
for a deluge in any other part of the world. 

2. The word 55 does not prove that the deluge 
extended over the whole surface of this planet. 
Compare Gen. ii. 19, 20., xli. 57.; Deut. ii. 25.; 
Ezech. xxxi. 6. 

3. For the entire inundation of this globe the 
waters of the sea, together with those of the 
clouds, were insufficient. 

4. The remains of fishes and other animals, and 
of aquatic plants, found at the top of high moun- 
tains do not prove the Mosaic deluge to be uni- 
yersal; but only that such parts of the earth were 
anciently covered with water for a long period of 
time, much beyond the duration of this deluge. 
There may exist nevertheless remains of the Noa- 
chic deluge. 


This hypothesis harmonises with the existing | 


facts ascertained in natural history, as to the dis- 
tribution of plants and animals, and with the 
measurements detailed by Moses. 

Further investigation will lead the inquirer to 
such works as Jerusalem's Betrachtungen iiber die 
vornehmsten Wuhrheiten der Religion, P. 1. Com- 
ment. iii. s. 1.; Hensler’s Animadv., p. 331. &c. ; 
and Eichhorn’s Alig. Bibl. der Bibl. Litteratur, 
P. 1. Fas. i. pp. 38, 39. 

The above is abridged and modified from 
Rosenmiiller in loco. T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 
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Miscellanecus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Vol. XVII. 
Text. page 1 


Transactions or tar Rovas Socizery or Epiwevron. 

Lixotey's Greens anv Specres or Oncerprovs Pianrts. 
to 134. 336 to 553. 

Prentice’s Hisrony or rar Anti-Conw Law Leacvur. 

Transactions or tar Hoaticenrunat Sociery. ‘to. 
Vol. Ill. Part 3., and following. 

Hirt, rar Vecetaste System. Lond. Folio. Vols. XXII. to XXVI. 

Lovprers’ Boranrcas. Caniner. 8vo. Vols, XIII. to XX. 

Masson, Stareiirm Nove. Lond. Folio. Tabul. XXI. to XLI. 

Rasos, Hrsronta Prawrarnom. Vol. II. Supp. Lond., 17%. Fol. 

Rater's Barrisa Deswipiacem. Lond., 1848. 

Brackavan's Nineven. 

Pravrain’s System or Crnononocy 


2 Vols. 


Second Series. 


| Oveacrvous Prants. By F. du Cock-Kenifec k. 


*«* letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriag 
M 


ye free, to he 
sent to Messrs. Beus. & Datoy, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Tavror's Hoty Livine ann Dyine. 2 Vols. Demy Svo. Pickering, 
d 


ards. 
Wanted by J. 4 T. Cor 

Pickering’s Diamond 48mo. Edition. 

New Woutp ano ruzia Bonpsmen, 


ish, Booksellers, Manchester. 


Vrnorries. 

Tar Conquerors or rue 
Pickering. 

Memontats or Carrars Hepiey Vicars. 
engraved portrait. 


Wanted by John Weston, Northwich. 


Tur Narvratier's Miscetzraxy. By Shaw & Nodder. 
Vols., viz. from XVIII. to XXIV. inclusive. 


Wanted by James Stewart, Esq., Librarian of Belfast Library. 


Vol. IL. 
An early copy with the steel 


The last eeven 


Loxpow Lanovr anp tae Lonpon Poor. By Mayhew. Any quantity 


of odd Numbers. 
Wanted by Geo. Newbold, 304. Strand. 


Wrwere’s Carneprats. Vol. ITI. 

Asor.. — A work mentioned by Coleridge, in which he proves that peo- 
ple need not die unless they like. 

Proresson Witson's Porms. Second-hand. 

Hoayxs on tae Scaiprores. Last Edition. 
SvVo. 

Suaxsrrane. By Stevens. 10 Vols. 
rest are dated 1823. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Second-hand. 5 Vols. 


18mo., large paper. Vol. I. The 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


We are compelled by want of space to postpone until next week a very 
valurble Macactay Itiusrration, being an unpublished Letter by Bishop 
Burnet ; Mr. Sauaon's Note on Wager of Battle; Porrana : Human 
Leather ; and other communications of interest, together with our usual 
Nores ow Books. 


E. H. A., who asks us asto the authorship of a certain work, will pro- 
bably, on consideration, agree with our doubts as to the propricty of pub- 
lishing, without his consent, the name of an author, who may have very 
good and sufficient reasons 7 r maintaining his incognito. We have not 
had an opportunity of communicating with the gentleman whom we be- 
lieve to be the writer of the work enquired after by EB. U. A., and do not 


Seel justified therefore in giving his name. 


M. ©. J. (Glasgow) may consult for the derivation of Theodolite, “ N. 
& Q.,”’ Ist S. iv. 383. 457. ; 2nd S. i 


5.1. 73. 122. 201. 


_A Constant Reaper. If you will inform us what is the sum expected 
Jor the volume, we may probably find you a purchaser. 


_G. Genvars. No more than Part I. of Jones's work On the Distribu- 
tion otf Wealth was ever published. 


Puorocrarpaic Notices in next week's Number. 


“Nores anno Qvenirs” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
pons aor] weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it ache Fog W hile parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores axp 
Qvenies " (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
Savour of the Publisher, Mn. Gronex Bexz, No. 196. Fieet Street. 














